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The Campalge at Croaigners were 

e332 hard at work. Mr. 
Bryan came to New York City, spoke 
there to great audiences, and then made 
a tour through the State, closing at Buf- 
falo Saturday night a series of sixty- 
seven addresses, delivered in twenty-five 
counties. He then started for West Vir- 
ginia, and he will return to New York 
after passing through Maryland, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey. Governor Roose- 
velt was talking to the people in Ohio, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Maryland. 
Senator Hanna’s tour of two thousand 
miles in Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska ended on Saturday 
at Omaha. He had made eighty-three 
speeches. Webster Davis accompanied 
Mr. Bryan, and opposed with sharp de- 
nial the assertion of Douglas Story, an 
English war correspondent, that he had 
received $125,000 from the Kruger gov- 
ernment for leaving the Republican party 
and working for the Boers in this coun- 
try. The greatest event of the week was 
the reception of Mr. Bryan in New York 


City, where he remained for one night, 


making four speeches, the longest of 
these in Madison Square Garden to an 
audience of 15,000, He was conspicu- 
ously the guest of Richard Croker, who 
received him at the railroad station, en- 
tertained him at a costly dinner before the 
addresses were delivered, introduced 
him to the audience in the Garden, and 
accompanied him to Tammany Hall, 
where his second speech was made. 
Therefore no one was surprised when he 
said at the close of the night’s speaking: 

Great is Tammany, and Croker is its 
Prophet.” His addresses were mainly 


a collection of such passages from 
speeches delivered elsewhere as had 
seemed most effective with popular au- 
diences. Much space was given to de- 
nunciation of trusts and to contrasts be- 
tween the poor and the opulent, altho im- 
perialism was discussed at considerable 
length. Silver coinage was avoided. 
Wherefore Mr. McGuire, of the State 
Executive Committee, announced on the 
following day that the currency issue 
had been eliminated from the campaign 
because Eastern Democrats were op- 
posed to silver and had nominated many 
gold men for Congress. Croker prompt- 
ly met this with denial, saying that the 
party had laid aside no part of its plat- 
form. In his journey through the 
State Mr. Bryan was greeted by large au- 
diences, but in the Republican counties 
they were unresponsive. The loyalty of 
Silver Democrats in the Southwest to 
their candidate is indicated in the epitaph 
ordered by the late B. B. Norris, of Mex- 
ico, Mo., for his tombstone, the inscrip- 
tion ending as follows: 
“ Kind friends I’ve left behind, 
Cast your votes for Jennings Bryan.” 

It is noticeable that Republican speakers 
in recent addresses meet the attacks upon 
trusts boldly, saying that all these or- 
ganizations are now legally chartered 
corporations, asserting that they are a 
natural product of the modern develop- 
ment of industry, and holding that the 
evils accompanying them should be 
pruned away without destroying the or- 
ganizations themselves. In the last ten 
days the confidence of Republicans has - 
been shown in many ways, and in the 
betting the odds against Bryan have risen 
to four or even five to one. 
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, A final settlement of 
Le ee the controversy in 

the anthracite coal 
mining districts was delayed last week 
by conferences at which uniformity of 
action on the part of the mine-owners 
was sought, by differences of opinion as 
to the proposed reduction of the price of 
powder, and by the want of some ac- 
cepted means of communication between 
the mine-owners and: the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the organized miners. It 
was generally believed that the end of 
the strike had been reached when, on the 
17th inst., the announcement was made 
that after a conference of two days in 
Philadelphia the Reading and the Lehigh 
Valley companies had agreed to abolish 
the sliding scale; to pay the increase of 
IO per cent. until April 1st, and thereaf- 
ter until further notice; and to take up 
with their employees any grievance they 
might have. At a subsequent confer- 
ence in Scranton between the railroad 
mining companies and the independent 
operators, however, some difficulty arose, 
and that universal concession for which 
the officers of the miners’ union were 
waiting was deferred. At the end of the 
week a disagreement between the miners 
and the operators concerning the powder 
concession seemed sharply defined. The 
mine-owners were saying that the reduc- 
tion of the price of powder must be ap- 
plied in making the increase of 10 per 
cent. in wages. They promised that each 
man should receive 10 per cent. more, 
with this reduction counted in, but 
pointed out that the reduction, if added 
to the 10 per cent., would make an in- 
crease varying from 15 to 20 per cent. 
This they would not give. On the other 
hand, the miners asked that an increase 
of 10 per cent. should be followed by a 
separate readjustment of the price of 
powder ; and one of their officers asserted 
that nothing less would be accepted. It 
was reported that another convention 
would be held, and the prediction was 
made that the owners’ terms would be ac- 
cepted. Several prominent operators 
were still declining to post notices offer- 
ing an increase in any form; and on Mon- 
day President Mitchell said that owners 
representing only 65 per cent. of the out- 
put had consented to pay the higher 
wages. A majority of the men, how- 
ever, were eager to resume work, many 
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of them being destitute, and it was 
thought that they could not long be re- 
strained by the officers of the union, who 
had said that an order declaring the 
strike at an end must be preceded by a 
universal acceptance of the terms. In 
the middle of the week there had been 
some “marching;” 2,000 miners, ac- 
companied by 60 women in wagons, set 
out to close the collieries in the Panther 
Creek district, and were met in the night 
by three companies of militia, who drove 
them back four miles at the point of the 
bayonet and at last dispersed them. Mr. 
Heath, formerly of the Post Office De- 
partment and now connected with the 
Republican National Committee, de- 
clared at Chicago that Senator Hanna, at 
the request of President Mitchell, had 
conferred with the mine-owners and had 
obtained from them a promise that they 
would concede substantially all that the 
miners demanded. 


i s Li 

Lipton’s Challenge hie bp chal. 

paras lenge to American 
yachtsmen was laid before the New York 
Yacht Club at a special meeting last 
week, and accepted with hearty expres- 
sions of satisfaction. It comes by the 
agency of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, 
and calls for the customary series of 
races, the first three to be sailed on Au- 
gust 20th, 22d and 24th of next year, 
with one or two more in the following 
week, if they should be needed. Sir 
Thomas stated that the challenging 
yacht will be cutter rigged, have a length 
of 89% feet on the load water line, and 
bear the name “ Shamrock IT.” Ina let- 
ter accompanying the challenge and ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the club, he 
said: 

“You will see that I ask for no change in 
the conditions, as I was perfectly satisfied with 
all the arrangements made on the last occasion, 
and in respect of which the New York Yacht 
Club was so deservedly congratulated. I sin- 
cerely trust that last year’s successful arrange- 
ments may be repeated, with the sole exception 
that I hope the name of the boat that lifts the 
cup may this time be Shamrock II.” 

To which the Secretary made courteous 
response, saying in conclusion that of 
course he could not hope that the cup 
would be “ lifted by even so fair and hon- 
ored a sportsman as yourself.” Sir 
Thomas’s new yacht will be designed by 
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Watson, and built by the Hendersons on 
the Clyde. Captain Edward Sycamore 
will be her skipper, and W. G. Jameson 
. the amateur in charge. The challenger 
will have the advantage, never enjoyed 
by any of his predecessors, of being able 
to test his new boat by matches with an- 
other, owned by himself, that has raced 
for the cup. Both boats will be sailed 
across the Atlantic. On the other hand, 
the “Columbia,” last year’s champion, 
will be available for trial matches with 
the new defender, which is to be built by 
the Herreshoffs. P 


c The continued and alarming 
uban : 
Affairs Prevalence of yellow fever in Ha- 
vana appears to be due chiefly to 
the presence of a large number of immi- 
grants from Spain who have scarcely any 
knowledge of sanitary laws. During the 
last twelve months 40,000 of these Span- 
ish immigrants have arrived at Havana. 
Nearly all of them are agriculturists, and 
it is said that their labor was needed on 
plantations that would not have been cul- 
tivated if they had not come. The au- 
thorities are now attempting to prevent 
such immigrants from lingering in the 
city, where they easily become a prey to 
disease,and to forward them directly from 
the steamships to the agricultural districts 
where they desire to be employed. The 
present epidemic excites much anxiety be- 
cause cases of the fever are found not 
only in places where infection might be 
expected, but also in the best parts of the 
city and the most salubrious suburban 
districts. Among the recent victims of 
the fever was Major Peterson, Chief 
Commissary of the ‘military forces, a 
graduate of West Point, whose gallant 
service at Santiago during the recent war 
had been commended by the Government. 
An hour after the death of this officer his 
wife, who had been nursing him, commit- 
ted suicide. There has been no yellow 
fever at Santiago since December last, al- 
tho the city was formerly visited by se- 
vere epidemics. Its freedom from the 
disease now is ascribed to the sanitary 
improvements made by General Wood. 
In an interview concerning the approach- 
ing constitutional convention, General 
Lee says it is reported that the delegates 
at their first session will adopt a resolu- 
tion calling for the withdrawal of our 
troops from the island. General Wood, 
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who arrived in New York last Saturday, 
says that his connection with the conven- 
tion will be limited to an official declara- 
tion that it is open and ready for its work. 
It is to be wholly a Cuban convention. 
“ There will be absolutely nothing that 
can be tortured into the shape of Ameri- 
can coercion.” No draft of a constitution 
has been offered for consideration by any 
one authorized to represent the United 
States Government. General Wood as- 
serts that a great majority of the Cuban 
people are friendly in the highest degree 
to the United States, the administration 
at Washington, and the representatives of 
our Government on the island. They also 
have perfect confidence, he says, in the 
purpose of the United States to redeem 
its promises. There are a few malcon- 
tents, “ but there can be no greater mis- 
take than to interpret the ravings of these 
idiots as an expression of Cuban thought 
and sentiment.” The Cuban people, he 
adds, have been deeply impressed by the 
rapid regeneration and improvement of 
the island, in agriculture, trade, education 
and sanitation, since the end of the war, 
under the direction or with the aid of the 
military government. 
Cl 


A general election is to take 
oat is place in Canada on the day 

following our own, but the 
dissolution of Parliament was ordered 
at so recent a date that the campaign 
must be a short one. The House of Com- 
mons has 213 members, and at the last 
session the Liberals (when assisted by 
ten Independents who commonly voted 
with them) had a majority of 59. Their 
estimates and “ claims” call even for an 
increase in the number of their repre- 
sentatives, but it seems more probable 
that they will suffer some loss, while 
retaining a good working majority. The 
chief issue relates to the Government’s 
tariff policy. The duties upon imports 
from Great Britain are now less by one- 
third than those which must be paid upon 
goods from any other country. In spite 
of this preferential reduction, imports 
from the United States have steadily in- 
creased. The Conservative leader, Sir 
Charles Tupper, asserts that Canada re- 
ceives from the mother country nothing 
in return. He asks that Great Britain 
shall impose a tariff upon certain prod- 
ucts of other countries, such as bread- 
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stuffs, while admitting the same from 
Canada free of duty. It does not appear 
that Great Britain can be induced to take 
such action. Sir Wilfrid Laurier re- 
plies that he would approve the taxation 
by Great Britain of foreign breadstuffs, 
those imported from her colonies ex- 
cepted, but that such a policy is not with- 
in the field of practical politics. The Con- 
servatives attack the Liberal government 
because expenditures have been in- 
creased, and trust combinations have not 
been suppressed. They also assert that 
there has been maladministration in the 
Yukon region, that bonuses have been 
unwisely given to railroads, and that ex- 
ports of farm products ought to have 
been stimulated by investment in cold 
storage projects. The Liberals say in re- 
ply that the country is well governed and 
prosperous, that foreign trade has been 
enlarged, that money has been spent wise- 
ly in deepening the canals, that the man- 
agement of the Government’s railroad 
has been reformed, that government in 
the Yukon district has been good, that 
the Manitoba school question has been 
settled, and that while private enterprise 
has been assisted in the matter of cold 
storage projects they cannot approve a 
policy requiring the maintenance of a 
system of cold storage transportation by 
the public treasury. 
C 

The American Bible So- 
ciety is one of the old- 
est benevolent organiza- 
tions in the country, and for a long time 
was one of the strongest. Of late years 
it has been somewhat overshadowed by 
the varied denominational missionary or- 
ganizations, and has been hampered by 
some characteristics of its own constitu- 
tion. At one time it had the reputation 
of being very wealthy. Then, when that 
illusion was dispelled, reports went to the 
other extreme, and it was supposed by 
some to be on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Current talk about the sale of the Bible 
House was interpreted as indicating a 
very serious falling off in its income, in- 
stead of indicating, as it really did, the 
purpose to adapt itself to new conditions 
by the adoption of new methods. One of 
the most serious difficulties in the man- 
agement of the society has been its sys- 
tem of auxiliaries. Of these there are 
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something over 1,400 scattered over the 
entire country. So long as their relation 
to the society was active they were eff- 
cient assistants. Gradually, however, a 
large number of them lost activity, and 
then they became a drag. The general 
principle was that they should make all 
collections of funds within their own ter- 
ritory, and give any surplus to the parent 
society. The actual result was that they 
collected just as much as they needed for 
their own work, and left the parent so- 
ciety with its great foreign work with- 
out support. Various efforts have been 
made from time to time to obviate this 
condition but without material success, 
until a conference has been held recently 
in this city with representatives of a num- 
ber of these auxiliaries. The results of 
that conference are very gratifying to 
those who believe that the Bible Society 
has a most important part to play in the 
general missionary work of the Church 
both at home and abroad. While there 
was manifest no desire to override the 
auxiliary societies or to treat active and 
efficient organizations in the same way as 
those that are practically dead, it was 
agreed that hereafter while each local 
agency should solicit its own section for 
its support the national society should 
have the right to enter everywhere and 
present the needs of its broader work. 
Steps were taken also to formulate bet- 
ter plans for the arrangement of depos- 
itories, so that the local needs should be 
met even more effectively than they have 
been and at the same time each section 
be brought in closer touch with the great 
work abroad. 
o 


No one of the evangelical 
denominations in __ this 
country has the record 
of growth of the Disciples of Christ. 
From year to year their advance has been 
phenomenal, until they number more than 
a million, and this progress is illustrated 
by the condition of their mission enter- 
prise. Last week their foreign society, 
under the name of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary. Starting with very 
little, it now has a force of 111 mission- 
aries and 146 native laborers, occupying 
113 stations and out stations; with 79 
organized churches, 53,000 patients treat- 
ed in their hospitals, and all the different 
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phases of missionary work. While other 
societies are barely holding their own, 
this has gained during the year over $27,- 
000, making its receipts from all sources 
about $180,000. The contributing 
churches number 4,067 out of 6,339, an 
excellent record in view of the fact that 
these churches are in sections not ordi- 
narily identified with aggressive mission- 
ary work. So also the contributing Sun- 
day schools number over 3,000, and there 
is marked increase in every department, 
with the one exception of legacies, which 
have fallen off somewhat. Thirteen new 
missionaries have been sent out during 
the year and work has been begun. The 
revolution in China has hindered work 
somewhat, but no lives have been de- 
stroved and mission property has not 
been injured. Famine relief work in In- 
dia has been one of the most prominent 
features of their work, and over $50,000 
have been contributed in money and 
quantities of grain and clothing. In Af- 
rica and Cuba the work is in its infancy, 
as also in the Hawaiian Islands. 


ws 


The agitation in 
- aay een Bene Austria against the 
Movement Spreading ae it Casholic 
Church, which began as a distinctly Ger- 
man movement, and has been confined 
chiefly to the German provinces, is now 
spreading among the other nationalities 
of that Empire. For several months al- 
ready the crusade has been gaining 
ground among the Slavs. In the Cath- 
olic province of Slavonia, the newspa- 
pers are engaged in a determined attack 
on the Church of Rome, chiefly for its 
antagonism to the best elements of mod- 
ern culture. One of the liberal papers 
says that if the people of Slavonia had 
created their civilization on the basis of 
Protestant principles, they would now be 
a powerful nationality. “Show us a 
clerical poet, or author, or artist, or sa- 
vant, who has done any permanent good 
to our people. Catholicism and culture 
are mutually antagonistic.” Among the 
Czechs the movement is also steadily 
spreading, being under the special lead- 
ership of the indefatigable Dr. Ishka, 
whose program includes the organiza- 
tion of a national Czech Church entire- 
ly independent of Rome. This leader is 
teally an Old Catholic, and altho refused 
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acknowledgment as such by the Old Cath- 
olics of Germany only last year, has 
found a warm advocate in Ignaz Kut- 
shern, the editor of the Old Catholic 
V olkruf, the official organ of this body 
in Austria, who warmly indorses the agi- 
tation of Ishka and an anti-Rome move- 
ment side by side with that of the Ger- 
mans., The organization of an Old Cath- 
olic National Church of the Czechs is also 
declared by leading Protestant Churches 
of Austria as a healthy antidote to a rad- 
ical clerical reaction which is believed to 
be on the way. Ishka’s propaganda has 
been so pronounced that the authorities of 
the State recently arrested him in Prague 
while delivering an address, on the 
ground that he was plotting to estrange 
the Czech people from their old faith, and 
that he was in complicity with Russian 
protagonists of the Pan-Czech movement, 
having also received funds for his work 
from St. Petersburg. So far, however, 
the “Away from Rome” cry among the 
Czechs seems to partake somewhat of an 
academic nature, and has not penetrated 
the masses. This latter the Church au- 
thorities very much fear, on account of 
the well known reverence the Czechs 
maintain for the memory of Huss, which 
could readily be made a battle cry. In 
the meanwhile the movement is constant- 
ly growing in the German provinces, and 
is now almost entirely a religious and 
non-political movement. The total num- 
ber of conversions to the Protestant 
Church in these German provinces for 
the twelve months ending April, 1900, as 
officially reported by the State authori- 
ties, was 7,065, of whom 7,224 came from 
the Roman Catholic Church, which, how- 
ever, gained 975 converts from Protes- 
tantism during this period, making a gain 
in favor of the Protestant Church of 
6,690. The total increase so far has far 
surpassed the ten thousand line. The 
“ Away from Rome” propaganda has 
evidently come to stay, and is one of the 
fixed facts of modern religious life. 


a 


For some time there 
have been rumors of 
a news agency to be 
established in Rome under the auspices 
of the Vatican, the purpose being to 
avoid the misconceptions which inevi- 
tably result from items sent broadcast by 


The Vatican and 
the News 
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irresponsible persons. The necessity for 
something of this kind became very ap- 
parent after the death of King Humbert, 
when all manner of reports were spread 
with regard to the position taken by the 
Pope and high dignitaries. One great 
drawback to the establishment of such an 
agency has been the necessity of prompt 
action, and the Pope always likes to take 
plenty of time to make up his mind. But 
news will not wait. It takes precedence 
of everything else, and if the correct in- 
formation is not forthcoming instantly 
incorrect information will take its place. 
Little by little, however, it appears that 
the authorities at the Vatican have been 
coming to the conviction that something 
must be done. The next question was 
how it should be done. The most ag- 
gressive of the modern organizations in 
the Roman Catholic Church is that of the 
_ Assumptionist Fathers. They have been 
very much in evidence in France, not al- 
ways to the comfort of either the French 
Government or the French people, and 
their organ, La Croix, has been promi- 
nent in the varied discussions connected 
with the Dreyfus case, the assaults upon 
the Cabinet, etc., as a result of which the 
Government has proceeded against the 
order pretty severely. They are not, how- 
ever, easily suppressed, and have appar- 
ently had access to unlimited funds, for 
their paper undersells other papers, be- 
ing guaranteed by wealthy clerical sup- 
porters. It was natural, therefore, that 
these should be the ones to seek to inau- 
gurate an international clerical news 
agency. The Pope, however, apparently 
has not the most supreme confidence in 
these Fathers, and it is reported has ex- 
pressed his desire that the Franciscans 
should take charge of the new agency. 
The Franciscans have their bones of va- 
rious kinds to pick with the Assump- 
tionists. 
claimed by both, and “St. Anthony’s 
pence,” it is said, form no small part of 
the Assumptionist revenues, notwith- 
‘standing that the original St. Anthony is 
a Franciscan saint. So also Assump- 
tionist pilgrimages to Oriental, ports 
claimed to be the special preserves of the 
Franciscan order have created somewhat 
of hard feeling. However, there is an 
element of union in the person of a M. 
Harmel, a famous conductor of working 
class pilgrimages to Rome, who is a 
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sleeping proprietor of La Croix, and also 
a brother of the order of St. Francis. 
He, it is understood, is making every ef- 
fort to bring about harmonious action 
and there seems to be the general belief 
that before very long there will be a fully 
organized news agency at the Vatican, to 
which the world may look, if not for ac- 
tual facts, at least for the facts as the 
Vatican wishes them to appear. 
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Enclish _ he elections have been com- 
P slities pletely overshadowed in Eng- 

land by the new agreement with 
Germany, which is looked upon especial- 
ly as Lord Salisbury’s victory and puts 
an end to all talk of his retiring from the 
Premiership or from the guidance of for- 
eign affairs. While people have thought 
that he was paying little attention to the 
matter he was evidently studying it most 
carefully and had already made up his 
mind with regard to it. Notwithstanding 
the occasional grumblings, his action is 
looked upon throughout England as illus- 
trating his peculiarly strong grasp of for- 
eign affairs and genuine British interests, 
willing to overlook minor matters and ac- 
complish greater purposes. Aside from 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain contin- 
ues to be the chief figure and the whole 
campaign is looked upon as specifically 
his. That there will be some minor 
changes is recognized as probable, but 
none of particular moment. Comments 
upon the elections are not numerous. The 
fact that Lord Salisbury’s Government 
has been returned by a majority such as 
never before greeted a Government on its 
second appeal is looked upon as a hearty 
indorsement of the two men who repre- 
sent it. At the same time the Liberals 
are doing their best to keep their courage 
up. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermazn, in- 
deed, is talking of resigning the leader- 
ship, and there seems to be no opposition 
to his doing so. Mr. Bryce attacks the 
dissolution as quite without precedent 
and as opposed to the spirit and usage of 
the British constitution, and considers 
that there is really no issue before the 
country. He is not disheartened by the 
result, and maintains that too much dis- 
couragement is expressed regarding the 
position of the Liberal party. Under the 
peculiar circumstances he holds that it 
would have been natural for it to have 
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lost ground more instead of holding its 
own, and believes it probable that before 
long the current may be setting in its fa- 
vor. His own re-election is made the 
more significant by the success of the 
Unionists in upsetting a strong Liberal 
majority near by. The Irish party, on the 
whole, appears to be better organized 
than at any time since Parnell was its 
leader. Mr. Healy has been completely 
Jefeated by Mr. O’Brien, and the Na- 
tionalist party now consists of the United 
Irish League, which has triumphed all 
along the line, leaving Mr. Healy as a 
free lance only. 


Prince Hohenlohe 
has resigned as 
Chancellor of the 
German Empire and been succeeded by 
Count Von Biilow. For some time it has 
been evident that the Prince was not in 
entire sympathy with the Emperor’s pol- 
icy in imperial matters. He did not ap- 
prove of the expulsion of the Danes from 
North Schleswig nor of the imperial plan 
for the Lippe-Detmold succession, and 
did not hesitate to express his disap- 
proval. The Emperor, however, always 
had an affection for the Prince and ac- 
cepted more from him probably than he 
would from almost any one else. Of late, 
however, in addition to his disagreement 
with the Emperor, he has felt the pres- 
sure of increasing years. He is over 
eighty years of age, and there has for 
some time been considerable talk of his 
retirement. He did not appear to wish to 
desert his colors, but probably his in- 
creasing physical weakness and the con- 
stant pressure from his family induced him 
to withdraw from the duties of his office. 
During the summer he has been away 
most of the time, and Count Von Biilow, 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been 
practically conducting matters with the 
Emperor. The new Chancellor is looked 
upon as an aggressive man who will not 
sacrifice the interests of the nation to fa- 
vor certain classes. He is firmly resolved 
upon keeping the peace of Europe, and 
attaches great importance to maintaining 
the best of commercial and political rela- 
tions with this country. His conception 
of the true relations between Germany 
and Great Britain is made clear by the 
agreement in regard to China which has 


A New Chancellor 
in Germany 
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just been made and in the forming of 
which probably he had considerable influ- 
ence.. Whether other changes in the Cab- 
inet will follow or not is not as yet evi- 
dent. Prince Hohenlohe withdraws with 
the most cordial regard of the entire em- 
pire and the new Chancellor has received 
on every hand the heartiest support. 


S 


President Kruger has ac- 
Rent. AAs tually left for Purape on 
a Dutch cruiser with no conditions 
of any kind and free to go where 
he pleases. His embarkation was 
secret, the reason being given that he 
feared the Boer refugees would attack 
him. They are very bitter against him, 
and have not hesitated to make manifest 
their hostility. The fighting between the 
Boers and the British goes on with some 
success on both sides, but with the gen- 
eral advance of the British, one result of 
which has been the surrender of another 
leader, the brother of Commandant 
Botha. The most noted feature of the 
week has been a speech by General Bul- 
ler in response to the presentation of a 
sword by the people of Natal. Speaking 
of his landing at Cape Town, he said that 
he was a general without an army, but 
doubted whether a general without an 
army had ever faced so difficult a situa- 
tion. The question became what he was 
to do, to sit still for the seven weeks, or 
to make some effort at advance. It would 
take five weeks to reach Bloemfontein, or 
a point far enough north to influence the 
situation in Natal. Those twelve weeks 
would have left the Boers free to oc- 
cupy the whole of Natal, and the effect 
of this upon Europe and the people at 
home would have been most unfortunate. 
As for perfecting the plans that he had 
made before leaving England, that he 
said was impossible as the circumstances 
had entirely altered. His work there he 
looked upon as a forlorn hope, and his 
failure to relieve Ladysmith was not un- 
expected. At the same time he had done 
the best in his power, and was proud to 
have been associated with such an army. 
His frankness has made an excellent im- 
pression in England, and the critics seem 
to be generally reversing their opposition 
to his plan for the relief of Ladysmith, 
taking into account all the circumstances, 
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An Augio-German Great Britain and Ger. 

Agreement many have en a 

most important step in 

the solution of the Chinese problem by 

arranging the following agreement as to 
their policy in that empire: 

“The German Government and Her British 
Majesty’s Government, being desirous to main- 
tain their interests in China and their rights 
under existing treaties, have agreed to observe 
the following principles regarding a mutual 
policy in China: 

“ First—It is a matter of joint permanent in- 
ternational interest that the ports on the rivers 
and littoral of China should remain free and 
open to trade and to every other legitimate 
form of economic activity for the peoples of 
all countries without distinction, and the two 
Governments agree on their part to uphold 
the same for all Chinese territory as far as 
they can exercise influence. 

** Second—Both Governments will not on 
their part make use of the present compli- 
cation to obtain for themselves any territorial 
advantage in Chinese dominion, and will direct 
their policy toward maintaining undiminished 
the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire. 

“Third—In case of another Power making 
use of the complications in China in order to 
obtain under any form whatever such terri- 
torial advantages, the two contracting parties 
reserve to themselves the right to come to a 
preliminary understanding regarding the even- 
tual step to be taken for the protection of their 
own interests in China. 

“ Fourth—The two Governments will com- 
municate this agreement to the other Powers 
interested, especially Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy, Japan, Russia and the United States, 
and sinvite them to accept the principles 
recorded in it.” 


The announcement has been greeted on 
every hand with approval. The Germans 
appear to think that they have the best of 
the bargain, as England’s pledge not to 
appropriate the Yangtse Valley means 
more to them than their pledge can mean 
to England. 


In China matters drag 
along, uncertainly. The 
edict degrading Prince 
Tuan is now affirmed to have been a 
forgery, and both Li Hung Chang and 
Prince Ching deny all knowledge of or 
share in it. Pao-Ting-Fu has been oc- 
cupied, with practically no resistance, by 
the allied troops, the French this time 
stealing a march on the others, so that 
when the Germans and British reached 
the city they found it already in their 
hands. As to what they found there 
there are no full statements, but the ru- 
mor that some of the foreigners re- 


The Situation 
in China 
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ported as killed had escaped has not yet 
been confirmed. In the south the rebel- 
lion continues to increase in importance, 
and Sun Yat Sen, the reform leader, has 
captured a city, which successfully re- 
sisted the Taiping rebels, so that there 
are many who expect to see him soon in 
Canton itself. Meanwhile, Prince Ching 
and Earl Li set last Saturday as the day 
for the opening of peace negotiations 
with the Ministers at Peking, and ap- 
parently not to be left out, the Russian 
Minister, M. de Giers, has returned from 
Tientsin to the capital. This is looked 
upon as significant of Russia’s purpose, 
both to keep in harmony with the allied 
Powers and at the same time to exert 
what influence she can in favor of mild 
rather than harsh measures in dealing 
with those responsible for the outbreaks. 
At the same time she pursues her way 
in Manchuria, and it now appears that 
she had to meet with very sharp opposi- 
tion in her attack on Mukden. The 
note calling the conference of Ministers, 
written by Prince Ching and Earl Li, as- 
sumes that the only question is one of 
indemnity for the losses sustained by the 
legations, which losses are to be esti- 
mated by delegates of the Powers. As 
for the Princes, Ministers and others 
who were accomplices of the Boxers, they 
are to handed over to the courts to be 
judged, and will be punished in accord- 
ance with Chinese law. Commercial ad- 
vantages may be extended on the basis of 
the old treaties modified, but each Power 
must look after its own interests. Com- 
menting upon this note the Times cor- 
respondent characterizes it as typically 
Chinese in that it assumes that it is 
China and not Europe that is dictating 
terms, and says that if negotiations are 
continued in this spirit they will fail of 
their purpose. In the conference the 
French note will probably be made the 
principal basis of negotiations, as all the 
Powers have signified their acceptance 
of its main points. A somewhat dis- 
couraging fact is the beheading six weeks 
ago, by order of the Empress Dowager, 
of Chang Yen Hoon, formerly Chinese 
Minister at Washington, and well known 
as one of the more liberal of the Chinese 
leaders. As to the movements of the 
court there is very little information, tho 
according to report it has been estab- 
lished at Singan fu. 











HE Boxers had driven us out of 
Kalgan, China, and our only way 
of escape was through Mongolia 

to Siberia. At Hara Oso, fifty miles 
northwest of Kalgan, in the month of 
June, were asembled the following mis- 
sionary refugees: Of the American 
Board: Mission, Rev. Mark Williams, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Sprague, Miss Dr. 
V. C. Murdock, Miss M. Engh and my- 
self; and of the Christian Alliance Mis- 
sion, Mr, and Mrs. F. A. Larson and two 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Sdderborn and 
two children, Mr. and Mrs. Lundquist 
and two children, and Mr. Fagerholm. 
Ten camels and a fumber of horses had 
been bought by Larson for Mr. C. W. 
Campbell, British Vice-Consul at Shang- 
hai, who planned to make a long journey 
of exploration in Northeastern Mongolia. 
The outbreak of hostilities detained Mr. 
Campbell in Peking, and we used his 
caravan, and paid for it after reaching 
Siberia. 

The Mongols at Hara Oso were hos- 
tile, and were trying to persuade our 
seven Mongol camel-drivers not to go 
with us. After hurried preparations, we 
started for the north at 6.30 P. M., June 
23d. The green prairie was beautiful, 
and the sunset glorious, Larson’s bi- 
cycle frightened: the horses, and the 
camels were not used to drawing the 
carts, and tried to run away. We went 
five miles and encamped, and the next 
day, tho it was Sunday, we traveled thir- 
teen miles to Lost Camel Camp. A camel 
recently bought strayed away home. As 
it was valuable, and necessary for our 
journey, we waited while our drivers rode 
to search for it. This delay enabled mes- 
sengers to overtake us from Mr. and 
Mrs. Oberg, Mr. Yacobson and Mr. 
Sandberg, who had been _ terribly 
wounded by a Boxer mob, and were try- 
ing to overtake us. We sent a Mongol 
with two camels and two horses to meet 
them, and we went on thirteen miles to 


Thro Gobi to Urga. 


By the Rev. James H. Roberts, ° 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


(Mr. Roberts has just arrived in this country, This is the first account to be published, we believe, by one of the 
band of missionaries who made their escape from Kalgan across the great desert to the Russian Frontier.—Epiror.] 


White Marble Hill, where the water was 
better. The Mongols living there for- 
bade our using the water, but afterward 
were afraid to own that they had done so. 
After two days our poor, persecuted 
friends came, exhausted with traveling, 
but so glad to meet us! Two of them had 
gowns spattered all over with their own 
blood. 

Then we went through a hilly country, 
and spent Sunday, July Ist, resting at 
Gombo’s Camp. Gombo is an intelligent 
young Mongol, who had been employed 
as teacher of missionaries at Kalgan. He 
was very cordial and helpful. Monday 
was showery, and we lodged at Rain 
Camp. The next day the fuel, which 
consisted of “ buffalo chips,” was damp, 
and we could hardly cook our food. We 
traveled till 10 P. M., and stopped at 
Bonfire Camp, close to a rock-walled 
well. There we made an immense bon- 
fire in the morning, and celebrated the 
Glorious Fourth with revolver shots, hur- 
rahs and songs. The next evening we 
were in the Sunit region, and camped in 
the midst of sand and dead grass. We 
were nearing the desert, and for thirteen 
days did not find good grass for the ani- 
mals. We had twenty camels, nineteen 
horses and six camel-carts. The ani- 
mals suffered with us, the hot weather 
making our thirst unendurable. We car- 
ried water in two large buckets on a 
camel, and depended on wells for a new 
supply. The Mongols, Americans and 
Swedes, through dire necessity, almost 
quarreled as to who should have the next 
drink. The axle of Mr. Lundquist’s 
cart broke, but we had brought extra 
axles. That day we went down into the 
bed of an ancient sea, and could see 
where the waves had washed the rocky 
shore. We crossed a dry river, called 
the River of Gobi, and were really in the 
desert. At night the road seemed inter- 
minably long. Near midnight, tired and 
hungry, we arrived at Ponghong, the 
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first of three telegraph stations on the 
way to Urga. The Russian merchants, 
fleeing from Kalgan, had cut the wires, 
so that orders should not be sent ahead 
to arrest them. Countless numbers of lit- 
tle beetles swarmed into our food and 
into the fire. In the morning we visited 
the telegraph office, and were pleasantly 
received by Mr. Fung Kwang Van, but 
could get no news. 

Starting again, we suffered from the 
heat. We traveled from 2 P. M. to 12.30 
A. M. After the moon went down, half 
of the caravan lost the way, and three re- 
volver shots were the signal that re- 
stored communication. Almost too tired 
to exist, it was cheering to hear one fel- 
low sing by the camp-fire: 

“ Go down, Moses, 
Tell ole Pharaoh, 
"Way down in Egypt’s lan’, 
Let my people go.” 

(We called Larson “ Moses,” as he was 
our leader.) A hearty meal soon fol- 
lowed, but whether it was supper or 
breakfast we could not tell, as we fin- 
ished it and went to sleep at daybreak. 
In the morning Captain Larson shouted, 
“Uppstellning!” (Attention! in Swed- 
ish) and we knew that we must get up. 
No quarter was shown to lazy persons, 
for the tent could be pulled down over 
their heads. What was our surprise to 
see near our camp, that morning of July 
7th, a beautiful array of foreign-built 
houses, in perfect repair, white, and 
gleaming in the sunshine! It was a 
Mongolian temple, built in Tibetan style. 
Going on, we lunched at noon, on a hill, 
where we met a caravan of friendly 
Chinese, and bought from them a bag of 
millet. We were afraid our food sup- 
ply would give out in the desert, and we 
hailed Mr. Yacobson with cheers, as he 
brought the millet to the camp on his 
back. The King of the Sunit Mongols 
forbade his people to sell camels or 
horses to us, and sent soldiers to watch 
the wells, lest we might-put poison in 
them. These soldiers drew water for 
us and our horses and camels, and saved 
us 2 great deal of hard work. Another 
Sunday came, July 8th, a very restful 
day. In the afternoon a strong wind 
blew away the tent from over our heads. 

Monday was a comparatively unevent- 
ful day. We traveled twenty-seven 
_ miles, Mr. Sdderborn exchanged his 
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cart for a better one at a Chinese cara- 


van, and we stopped at Daybreak Tired 
Camp. But Tuesday, July roth, is a day 
to be remembered. We made the usual 
distance in the morning, and rested at 
noon on a hill strewn with the bones of 
animals that had perished in the desert. 
No fuel could be found, and it took 
Morning Star two hours to go on a camel 
and get two buckets of water. In the 
evening we went down again into a dry 
sea. A dismal moon tried to look through 
the clouds. The ground appeared cov- 
ered with graves, as the wind had blown 
the sand into mounds around clumps of 
weeds. These would make fine lurking- 
places for wolves. The stench of the 
“carcasses ” that had “ fallen in the Wwil- 
derness ” completed the sensation that we 
were in a scene of death. An occasional 
glimpse of telegraph poles showed that 
we were on the right track. Camel-driv- 
ers and missionaries on horses were so 
tired that, whenever the caravan 
stopped, they would lie on the ground at 
ful length and be fast asleep. One of 
two were left several miles behind, and 
had to be sent for. The clouds ob- 
scured the dawn. A shower fell. Still 
we traveled on and on, when so weary 
that it seemed impossible to go further, 
and, after going 40 miles, at 2%4 miles an 
hour, encamped near a dry salt lake. The 
lake looked like a fine expanse of blue 
water, but was only dried mud and salt. 
Here a caravan of ox-carts had waited a 
month for the rain, which would break 
up the cakes of salt, so that they could be 
carried to Kalgan. We were exhausted, 
too tired even to eat, and able only to 
sleep. We had entered the land of the 
Meregen Mongols, and were able to buy 
two horses. The heat was terrible every 
day. The evening, with its cool air and 
bright moonlight, was enjoyable. We 
went on to Stolen Horses Camp, where 
we bought three horses and a camel, and 
two horses were stolen from us at the 
same time. We were evidently at the 
mercy of the natives. If they should 
drive away all our camels and horses, 
what could we do? 

One thing after another gave out. The 
bicycle broke its rear axle, and had to 
ride on a camel. 
ter following a cart 70 miles, kept fall- 
ing over, and had to be carried on @ 
camel, Our large shaggy dog followed 
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us 160 miles, became lame, and stopped 
near the Tibetan temple. Rice, potatoes, 
butter and sugar were all used up. Um- 
brellas were lost or smashed. We lived 
on reduced rations, sometimes eating a 
little mutton, oatmeal or soggy steamed 
biscuits, but our chief food was thin 
rice or millet gruel. It was difficult to 
cook for so many, with our small supply 
of utensils, and yet we had a satisfac- 
tory meal two or three times in ten days. 
The serious question was not whether 
the horses and. camels would survive, but 
whether some of our people would not 
perish in the desert. 

We went through a hilly country, and 
the wheels of Mr. Lundquist’s cart, al- 
ways weak and never circular, came to 
pieces. The wooden wedges kept drop- 
ping out, and the more he pounded them 
the more rickety the wheels became. We 
encamped among mountains close to a 
well of delicious cold water. There we 
bought from a Chinese caravan good 
wheels and axles for two carts. On the 
mountains were shrubs with golden 
stems. In the night we went to where 
there were white granite rocks, and from 
there we made, on July 14th, the longest 
distance in any one day. We passed a 
lake, where Larson “ almost ” shot some 
ducks; went down and rested in Bad 
Grass Camp, and passed among high 
mountains in the evening. There we saw 
an elm tree—the first tree in hundreds of 
miles. We met an ox-caravan that had 
come from Urga, and noticed with joy 
that the oxen were fat, which showed that 
there was good grass in the country be- 
foreus. We traveled 13% hours without 
stopping for food. A camel ran away, 
spoiled its saddle,.and made itself lame. 
A drizzling rain came on, but we went 
through it to Oude Telegraph Station, 
half way from Kalgan to Urga. Our 
distance traveled that day was 49 miles, 
at 214 miles per hour. 

Here we rested Sunday, July 15th. 
We heard startling news from Peking, 
but it proved to be untrue. While we 
were in the telegraph office a terrific 
dust-storm, followed by a thunderstorm, 
blew our tent to the ground. After it 
Was put up again it was wet and misera- 
able, but we crowded together in it, and 
spent the evening singing Jubilee Songs. 

After this storm there was no more hot 
weather. Our next stop was at No Well 
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Camp, where two Mongols mended a 
camel’s foot. The callous skin of its foot 
was worn thin, and the camel was lame. 
The men made him lie on his side, and 
tied his legs. Then they sewed a patch 
of leather on the sole of his foot, passing 
the needle and thongs through the cal- 
lous edges of the foot—Mr. Camel 
growling all the time, protesting against 
such treatment. From that time the 
mending of camel’s feet became a daily 
occurrence. 

The next day we lunched at Good 
Grass Camp. The worst of the desert 
was passed. How the animals enjoyed 
the grass! The beautiful specimens of 
petrified wood were nothing compared: 
with grass. Bad water, pretty pebbles, 
large moths and beautiful crickets were 
what we saw in the next few days. One 
night after riding nine hours we lodged 
at Horrid Water Camp. What a disap- 
pointment! We could not cook, nor eat, 
nor drink; and so, too tired and hungry 
and thirsty to keep an even temper, we 
pulled up stakes, and dragged on four 
hours more, to a pool of rain water, be- 
side which we rested, and were re- 
freshed. That’ was July 2oth. In the 
evening the moon and stars were not to 
be seen; the camels walked so fast that 
we who rode lame horses could not keep 
up, nor keep in sight of the caravan; it 
rained, we could not find the well, we 
lost the road, and were delighted when 
the order was given to stop. To lie 
down and sleep on the wet ground 
seemed a privilege! 

On the 21st we encamped in the midst 
of tall grass. Mr. Fagerholm went on 
to the Tuerin Telegraph Station and 
wired the Russian Consul at Urga, re- 
questing protection. A favorable reply 
was received, telling ts to come right to 
the Consulate. We received this wel- 
come word at Welcome Camp. 

At Tuerin was a high mountain, on the 
west side of which was the Mongol tem- 
ple of Chwerin. It was a charming 
sight: three handsome temple buildings, 
with many pretty little houses crowded 
close around, built of wood, and painted 
white with red trimmings. Here live 
2,000 lamas. The Russian merchants 
did not dare to go past this place, and 
went by a different road. There were 
granite rocks piled up by nature like 
great fortifications. 
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On the 26th we encountered a cloud- 
burst of hail and rain. Some of our 
horses ran away. We walked in two 
inches of water and ice, Then torrents 
flowed across our road. We came to the 
land of prairie dogs. Their oil was use- 
ful to grease the cart-axles. A Mongol 
on horse from Kalgan overtook us, and 
told us that cur houses in Kalgan were 
burned by Chinese soldiers July 11th. 
Further on, splinters from telegraph 
poles struck by lightning supplied us 
with fuel. Pine forests appeared on the 
high mountains. We crossed the Tola 
River on a good bridge made by the Rus- 
sians. The Urga plain stretched before 






ARK TWAIN is the most traveled 
philosopher of my acquaintance, 
as he is the most philosophic 

traveler in this moving age. This is 

much to say, when such notable travel- 
ers as Rudyard Kipling, Robert Louis 

Stevenson, Henty and Pierre Loti sug- 

gest to the average reader that to hold 

an audience one must know the world— 
the world of fact as well as fancy. 

My first practical insight into Mark 
Twain was between Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria, shortly after the Jameson raid. 
Mark Twain was not there, but a tele- 
graph message signed “ Mark” in- 
formed me that latitude and longitude 
made no difference with him in such 
matters as human wants. Dr. Leyds, 
who was then Prime Minister of Mr. 
Kruger’s alleged republic, had dexter- 
ously appropriated my dispatch case 
containing, among much literary matter 
of questionable value, a letter of credit, 
without which I was “ poor indeed,” 

Mark Twain had just arrived on the 
coast, sick in heart and body. He had 
suffered a domestic loss which alone 
seemed to close out all prospect of future 
happiness. He was himself in such 
wretched physical health that a large 
proportion of his lectures had to be can- 


celed, and the audiences whom he did ° 
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“God Speed Mark Twain!” 


By Poultney Bigelow. 


[Mark Twain arrived i> New York last. week after a long absence in foreign lands.—Eniror.] 


us, surrounded by forest-crowned motii- 
tains, and dotted over with tents and 
herds, while temples and the Summer 
Palace of the Living Buddha gleamed in 
the distance. In the midst of the city 
was the Russian Consulate, where we 
were welcomed cordially, and had four 
days of rest before we went on again to- 
ward Siberia. The Boxers had reached 
Urga, too, and we must go on, but we re- 
joiced in the protection given us by the 
Russians and by a divine Providence, 
His Presence went with us, and has 
brought us in peace to our beloved native 
land. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





meet little realized at what cost their 
amusement was provided. And as tho 
these two blows were not enough, an in- 
scrutable Providence had swept away the 
earnings of a lifetime which had been in- 
vested in a publishing business. 

This financial crash was, practically, 
no concern of the author’s, but he hero- 
ically, if not quixotically, undertook the 
responsibility of paying off obligations 
incurred by those whom he trusted—and 
thus, at a time when most of us think of 
enjoying the fruit of our labors, Mark 
Twain commenced life anew with no 
capital of human making and no incen- 
tive to live beyond his incomparable wife 
—his wisest editor—and his two daugh- 
ters. 

Mark Twain learned of my plight 
through an advertisement in a South 
African paper, and at once clapped a 
mortgage on his brain and offered me 
assistance. That telegram is now the 
most precious human document in my 
little archives—and as a bit of biography 
it is the more interesting for being typ- 
ical. 

Let me hasten to add, in justice to Dr. 
Leyds, that when his secret service gen- 
tlemen had satisfied themselves that my 
papers could damage no one but myself 
they returned’ them to me in excellent 
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“God Speed Mark Twain” 


condition without even asking for extra 
carriage. 

Before this episode, Mark Twain, bio- 
graphically, had been to me little more 
than a literary idol; the master among 
many notable after-dinner speakers—the 
most many-sided social figure of my ac- 
quaintance. It needed but the trials of 
that period marked by the Jameson raid 
to show us Mark Twain as one of the 
few teachers who have lived up to the 
doctrines of their philosophy. 

It has been my fortune to hear my 
brethren of the Quill discussing one an- 
other on various occasions, and it is al- 
most axiomatic that artists, from their 


very composition, have difficulty in ap-- 


preciating the work of competitors in the 
same field. Marie Corelli finds it diffi- 
cult to appreciate Hall Caine; I wonder 
how many academicians recognize the 
services of Adolf Menzel? But I fear to 
become personal ! 

In talking with Mark Twain over a 
course of years, I am trying to recall 
some instance in which he may have al- 
lowed personal feeling to control his 
judgment regarding another’s writing. 
It is a hopeless failure. I remember, as 
we all do, instances in which writers have 
gone somewhat out of their way to say 
an unkind and unjust thing of him. But 
the one person who seemed never to 
have heard of the episode was the in- 
tended victim. I recall vividly the em- 
phatic delight with which Mark Twain 
hailed the advent of Kipling—it seems 
only yesterday. He recognized the gen- 
uine humor, the comprehensive spirit, 
the forcible fist of the well-equipped lit- 
erary gladiator. No one ever heard 
Mark Twain patronizing or pooh-pooh- 
ing the younger generation of aspiring 
rivals in the literary field. W. W. Ja- 
cobs, as a novice, found no more sympa- 
thetic reader than the author of “ Life 
on the Mississippi,” nor has G. A. Hen- 
ty, the British boys’ favorite, a more gen- 
erous rival than the author of “ Tom 
Sawyer.” Mark dotes on “ Mr. Dooley.” 

With other men, this quality might 
suggest indifference or hypocrisy. With 
Mark Twain it is nothing of the kind—it 
is downright incapacity to understand 
the pettinesses which disturb so large a 
portion of the Republic of Letters. 

He cannot interest himself in details 
of personal controversy or scandal. He 
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is drawn toward the best side of human- 
ity, and humanity has sense enough to 
exhibit that side alone while it is under 
his observation. 

The German Emperor felt honored by 
the opportunity to meet Mark Twain, 
and beamed like a happy schoolboy at the 
prospect of seeing in the flesh the man 
whose works he knew by heart. Mark 
Twain’s, acquaintance with crowned 
heads is comprehensive, for in whatever 
country of the world he chooses to pitch 
his tent, the great people of that country 
immediately feel their greatness incom- 


MARK TWAIN ADDRESSING A COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS ON INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
Drawn by Poultney Bigelow. 


plete until some has rubbed off from 
the “ Yankee at the Court of King Ar- 
thur.” The press has interviewed him 
with varying success for the past forty 
years, yet nowhere do we find a trace of 
the egotism which revels in the mention 
of titles and worldly distinctions. Mark 
Twain has enjoyed the hospitality of the 
best men and women in almost every 
court and colony throughout the civilized 
and uncivilized world. He was born in 
Missouri, apprenticed to the Mississippi, 
graduated a journalist in Nevada, be- 
came famous in California, became hap- 
py in New York (where he married), 
built his home in Hartford, Conn., where 
the bulk of his literary work was pro- 
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duced. Berlin, Vienna, Calcutta, Mel- 
bourne, Pretoria, the Sandwich Islands, 
Paris or Florence—put your finger on 
almost any interesting spot of the globe, 
and you find there not only the readers 
of his books, but the real men and women 
who know him in the flesh and love him 
for his humanness. 

“God speed you, Mark Twain! You 
are now once more restored to health; 






N ex-United States Minister to 
China, in an article recently pre- 
pared by him under the caption 
“The Chinese Question in a Nut- 

shell,” introduced the subject with the 
following sentence: 

“It seems strange that there should be any 
difficulty in understanding the cause of the 
present uprising. 

A perusal of the article reveals the fact 
that the simple explanation, the easily 
understood reason for the uprising, dis- 
closed by this eminent scholar and diplo- 
mat, was that China lived in fear that the 
Powers were bent on destroying the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire. He 
named no other cause, presumably upon 
the theory that to name more than one 
would be to rob his original proposition 
of its simplicity and introduce a “ diffi- 
culty in understanding the cause ” which 
_ he declared did not exist. 

Another noted authority solved the 
problem with equal facility by declaring 
that the building of railroads, thus dis- 
turbing the ancestral graves and the 
fung-Shui, together with the opening of 
mines, was the real cause, and until these 
innovations were introduced there was 
no trouble in China. 

A third, also an authority worthy of 
consideration and a former diplomatic 
officer in China, gave it as his opinion as 
the element of discord the fact that mis- 
sionaries meddle in secular affairs; they 
appear before the local magistrates to de- 
fend adherents or prosecute those who 
were not, and in fact teach their converts 
that they can resist the petty exactions 
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The Complexity of the Chinese Problem 


By A. Burlingame Johnson, 


Unitep States Consut at Amoy, CHINA, 





the mighty Kellgren has chased away the 
disease that preyed upon you; you are in 
the very prime of life; your last book 
shows all the vigor, inventiveness, humor 
and pathos of your best; you are going 
to do your duty as an American citizen 


by voting for Mr. Bryan-McKinley, but | 


don’t stay there long ”—so says all the 
world of elsewhere. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





and vexations common from time imme- 
morial to all. Asiatic governments. It is 
pointed out that Chinese who know only 
the misionary are not so favorably im- 
pressed with foreigners as those who 
meet the merchant or trader; that the 
reason is the former’s mission is to inter- 
fere with his ancient customs, while the 
latter heeds them not, nor does he con- 
cern himself in the local quarrels or dis- 
putes. * 

I mention these different solutions of 
the Oriental puzzle in order that we may 
be able to reach a basis upon which to 
build a superstructure less vulnerable 
than those erected upon any one of the 
foregoing foundations. 

Yet, I venture to add to the “ simplic- 
ity ” of our task by declaring that he who 
would group these three solutions and 
fancy he had fully met the issue would 
be but two points in advance of his pred- 
ecessors, and with these exceptions as 
far from the real answer as any one of 
them. The real solution is as intricate 
as the Oriental character is mysterious. 

The weak point in the first proposition 
lies in the fact that the great Powers of 
Europe do not desire the dismemberment 
of China. For instance, England, which 
is especially singled out as desiring 4 
large slice of the country, and is gener- 
ally so credited in the United States, will 
go to almost any extent in her efforts to 
prevent dismemberment. Her sphere of 
influence does not mean dismemberment, 
but rather a guarantee against such a Ca- 
lamity to the Empire. I think all high 
Mandarins fully understand this. I hayg 
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The Complexity of the Chinese Problem 


never talked with a high official who did 
not admit it.. Then there is Russia, who 
has been singled out as inviting the 
troubles in order that she might occupy 
Manchuria, yet: Russia was one of the 
first to propose extreme leniency even 
tho her teritory had been invaded by the 
I Ho Chuan (Boxers), and with the sole 


idea of preserving the integrity of the 


Empire. The friendship between Rus- 
sia and China in the recent past would 
indicate that there was no lack of under- 
standing here. 

I might mention other nations which 
have taken a similar stand. Now that 
the opportunity which it is alleged these 
Powers have so long invited has come, 
and not one avails itself of it, does not the 
very simple solution suggested take on 
an air of mystery itself? Is it as plain 
as the aforesaid diplomat claimed? 

Take the second solution, the opening 
of mines and building of railroads, dis- 
turbing graves, etc. 

It is a well-known fact that when min- 
ing engineers visit a mineral region the 
natives take great pains to point out sup- 
posed rich minerals and often petition the 
foreigners to open the mines. They real- 
ize that it will bring them trade and op- 
portunity to make money. I was up in 
the interior of Fukien Province two years 
ago and took some pains to look into the 
mineral resources of that country. The 
heads of all the clans joined in a petition 
requesting me to take steps to get for- 
eigners to open the mines. The local 
magistrates informed me that they would 
be glad if I would induce some one to de- 
velop the mines, as the poor people need- 
ed it. About twice a year since they 
have sent a committee 150 miles to renew 
their petition. The last one arrived:some 
two weeks after Peking was shut up 
from the world in June. Other explor- 
ers of mines have told me that their ex- 
perience was ‘the same. 

The question of railroads is rot. so 
favorable, but the opposition is by no 
means what many would have the world 
believe. Anything which brings trade is 
welcomed by the Chinese. Give them 
fair treatment and keep your hands off 
their local customs and traditional cere- 
monies, and you will find that you, and 
especially the trade you bring them, will 
be tolerated, if not welcomed. 

Now, as to the third simple solution of 
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this difficulty—a new religion. China is 
tolerant in matters of religion, providing 
it is reduced to the mere question of 
teaching a new religion. Three hundred 
years ago missionaries visited China and 
preached the new religion. There was 
no treaty protecting them and no foreign 
diplomats to guard their rights. Yet 
they were not disturbed. Taoists, Mo- 
hammedans and Buddhists live in har- 
mony in the same prefectures. Often 
members of different sects can be found 
in one family. Stranger still, many cases 
are cited where an individual will wor- 
ship at more than one shrine. 

It was not until the teachers of the new 
faith left the “ straight and narrow way ” 
and began to interfere in secular matters 
that opposition sprang up. Then it was 
that ministers and treaties became nec- 
essary for their continued safety. Giles, 
the historian, while deploring the fact 
that the new faith was not left to stand 
upon its merits with only good will as its 
weapon of offensein assailing the heathen 
gods, observes that when the treaties 
provided against the persecution of na- 
tives because of their having embraced 
Christianity it afforded the first instance 
of a religion being forced upon a country 
by treaty at the mouth of a cannon. 

It is difficult for those on the outside to 
measure the evils that have sprung up 
under this treaty provision. Fortunately 
many leading missionaries recognize 
these evils and have striven to suppress 
them. I believe that with added infor- 
mation upon the subject these efforts 
will be increased and a very serious ele- 
ment of discord (not claiming it to be 
the panacea for a!l Oriental distempers) 
will be largely. eliminated. 

Under the treaties an opportunity is 
given the missionaries to intercede in be- 
half of a member of their flock if he is 
annoyed by his neighbors on account of 
his religion. If a convert gets into a 
clan quarrel with non-Christians and 
gets the worst of it, it often happens 
that he goes to the missionary and by a 
cleverly concocted story convinces him 
that it is “ persecution because I am a 
Christian.” There is no people so clever 
as Chinese in originating a scheme of de- 
fense for any line of conduct. It is no 
wonder that missionaries are so often de- 
ceived. They take the matter to the lo- 
cal magistrate and call for the punish- 
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ment of the persecutors. The magis- 
trate may learn of the injustice of the 
demand, yet does not care to have the 
matter taken up by the Consul and his 
superior, the Taotai, as he may lose his 
position, so it often happens that he ends 
the matter in the easiest way by meting 
out the punishment. 

A case. of this kind often results in 
other members of the victorious clan 
joining the “Christian clan” in order 
to get the protection of foreign interces- 
sion. The next case will probably be a 
bold aggression upon the opposing clan, 
perhaps a theft, or forcible occupation of 
rice fields. The same defense is put up, 
with the same result. This condition of 
affairs creates a bitter feeling against the 
foreigner and even a more bitter hatred 
for the converts. 

It often happens that missionaries pro- 
tect converts from the petty officials by 
concealing them in their premises. A 
case of this kind came under my ob- 
servance where the convert was accused 
of confiscating $2,000 worth of. goods. 
The mandarin when asked to arrest the 
culprit replied that he was protected by 
a missionary and he dared not enter the 
premises. At the time the missionary 
did not know that a foreign Consul was 
after the culprit. The missionary noti- 
fied the magistrate that it was a false 
charge, that the man was a Christian, 
etc. An appeal to the missionary’s Con- 
sul produced the man and later the 
goods. If the case had been purely Chi- 
nese, and no Consul after the accused, 
punishment would have been impossible. 
The result might have been a few addi- 
tions to the church rolls, but it would 
scarcely have added to the good will of 
the vast numbers of outsiders who would 
understand the situation even tho the 
missionary never learned the facts. 

The above is an extreme case, but it 
illustrates the point. Some three years 
ago the Emperor was induced to issue an 
edict conferring rank on Catholic Church 
officials. These ranks corresponded with 
those of provincial officials and entitled 
priests to call. upon officials of. their 
rank and take. up matters without the 
assistance of the Consul. Speaking of 
this edict recently, Cardinal Gibbons 
said: 

“T believe that church dignitaries have ranks 
bestowed on them by the Government in order 


. nent divine. 
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that they may treat with mandarins and gov- 
ernors. They have no judicial powers, how- 
ever. The rank they have gives them great 
standing and speaks well for the esteem in 
which they are held,” 


The story of how it was exacted 
would not have sounded near so well, if 
it had been known and given by the emi- 
At the time the edict was 
issued all other churches were expected 
by Chinese officials to share the same 
privileges, as they had a right to do, but 
they wisely refrained from it. High 
mandarins say the ranking of missiona- 
riesis a source of constant irritation. It is 
natural for the pastor to seek to be useful 
to his flock. His standing and often his 
success in enrolling members depend 
largely upon temporal benefits and im- 
munities assured those who join his clan. 
All China is subdivided into clans, often 
each at war with the other. When it 
appears that the Christian clan is able to 
combat even the officials the tendency is 
not always to attract the most desirable 
element to its folds. Yet this new privi- 
lege enables the missionary to call upon 
the magistrate, occupy a seat of equal 
rank and exact conditions which are not 
necessarily just and equitable because 
they emanate from the representative 
of the Church. The temperate judgment 
of the Consul is thus eliminated and 
seeds of discord, if. not hatred, between 
officials and non-Christians on one side 
and the Church and its adherents on the 
other are freely sown. 

In view of these well-known conditions 
Cardinal Gibbons’s evidence of esteem is 
not so conclusive. 

On the other hand there are hundreds 
of missionaries who are held in high es- 
teem by the natives. Their schools and 
hospitals are a great blessing to China. 
They are often supported by popular 
subscriptions among all classes, includ- 
ing officials. They are frequently ap- 
pealed to to present to foreigners in be- 
half of the native merchants various 
schemes for building up new enterprises, 
or developing natural resources, It 
would be easy to write a volume filled 
with citations of these evidences of good 
will. 

It would be wretchedly incomplete to 
say, then, that the recent uprising in 
China was wholly due to the presence of 
the missionary. 
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In the Shadow 


It is universally observed that where 
foreign traders and merchants have min- 
gled most with the natives, as in the 
treaty ports, mutual confidence and _de- 
pendence are paramount. The assaults 
upon the foreign settlements in the north- 
ern ports came from without. The na- 
tives resident in these ports were victims 
along with the foreigners. Even Canton, 
with her seething, surging, turbulent 
masses ever ready for riots and rebellion, 
was held in check by hundreds of thou- 
sands of natives whose intercourse with 
foreigners in recent generations has 
taught them that the “ foreign devil ” is 
not as black as he has been painted. 

What, then, is the Chinese question in 
a nutshell ? 

With the building of railroads, the de- 
velopment of mines, the opening: of in- 
land traffic, the removal’ of restrictions 
upon internal trade and residence of for- 
eign merchants some opportunity will be 
afforded to live down the prejudices of 
the natives as it has been overcome: in 
treaty ports. It is not my ‘observation 
that the presence of the foreign mer- 
chant in any port of China is an element 
of discord. I have great hopes for the 
immediate future of the Empire. For- 
eign trade will increase as it has never 
increased before. 

As a people, the Chinese are easily 
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moved. Without reason, the masses will 
stampede and either flee from an inlag- 
inary danger or attack an imagiriary 
foe. During the first week of Septém- 
ber more than fifty thousand people fled 
from Amoy when in fact there was no 
danger. It was caused by the Japariése 
landing a few marines after a small fire 
in a Japanese temple. The Chiné€se 
knew there was no outbreak of a mb, 
but some one started the rumor that the 
city would be shelled. No amount of réa- 
soning would stop the mad rush to get 
away. If this can occur in a port where 
all had been peace and order and no ill- 
will toward foreigners, does it not slig- 
gest a possible solution for the mad rtish 
of the ignorant hordes in the North— 
i. e., one explanation, which taken alone 
does not explain? 

The most experienced men, after thir- 
ty or forty years in China, mingle all the 
above reasons for the outbreak, add as 
many more, then admit that sufficient 
data for a correct jidgment have hot 
been cited. In face of such conditions 
I would not venture a ‘solution, ° ‘I’ mére- 
ly drop these suggestions for the consid- 
eration.of any one who fancies the prop- 
osition is very simple and that the Gov- 
ernments now trying to arrange a néw 
basis in China have a very simple and 
plain duty before them. 


Amoy, CuH1na, 


of the Beeches. 


: By Madison Cawein. 


N the shadow of the beeches, 
Where the many wildflowers bloom; 
Where the leafy silence pleaches 
Green a roof of cool perfume, 
Have you felt an awe imperious 
As when, in a church, mysterious 
Windows fill with God the gloom? 


In the shadow of the beeches 
Where the rock-ledged waters flow; 
Where the sun’s white splendor bleaches 
Every wave to foaming snow, 
Have you felt a music solemn 
As when minster arch and column 
Echo organ-worship low? 


In the shadow of the beeches 
Where the light and shade are blent, 
Where the forest-bird beseeches, 
And the wild is sweet with scent,— 
Is it joy or melancholy 
That o’erwhelms us partly, wholly 
To our spirit’s betterment? 


In the shadow of the beeches 
Lay me where no eye perceives; 
Where,—like some great arm that reaches 
Gently as a love that grieves,— 
One gnarled root may clasp me kindly, 
While the long years, working blindly, 
Slowly change my dust to leaves. 
Lovisvitte, Ky. 





The Republican Outlook. 


By the Hon. Nathan B. Scott, 


Unrrep States SENATOR FROM West VIRGINIA AND MEMBER OF THE Executive CoMMITTEE OF THE REPUBLICAN 
NatTionaL ComMITTEE. 


UR success is sure. Mr. McKin- 
ley’s popular vote will not be so 
large as it was four years ago, but 

his vote in the Electoral College will be 
larger. 

The so-called “ free silver” States of 
the West have gotten over their attack 
of measles, and are disposed to take a 
rational view of political issues, showing 
that it was not so much the silver ques- 
tion that was the matter with them as 
something else. F 

This is especially shown by the re- 
markable change m the attitude of Col- 
orado toward the Republican Party. 
Four years ago it was almost unanimous- 
ly for Bryan, and now shows an almost 
complete reversal of that verdict. That 


opinion is founded on reports which we 
have received from reliable sources 
throughout the State. And we find that 
Colorado is fairly typical of that portion 
of the West that was so pronouncedly for 
Bryan and Free Silver. 

Governor Roosevelt’s work in the West 
has had a fine effect. Through him the 
party has made great gains. He risked 
nothing in leaving his own State. We 
have a certainty here. There is not the 
least doubt that McKinley will carry 
New York State. 

He will also carry some of the so-called 
Free Silver States, and his vote in the 
Electoral College will be from 281 to 
295. 


New York Cry. 


The Democratic Outlook. 


By the Hon. J. 


D. Richardson, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM TENNESSEE AND Democratic LEADER IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


E are perfectly satisfied with the 
general outlook of the cam- 
paign. Mr. Bryan’s trip to the 

East has done much good, and won us 
many votes. We are gaining constant- 
ly, and are in better condition now than 
we were at the opening of the campaign. 
The evidence that the Democratic vote in 
the East has been very largely increased 
1s quite convincing. f 

So far as I have been able to see the 
business interests of the country have ac- 
cepted the positive assurance of our lead- 
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er that no warfare is to be made upon 
them or on capital as capital. The Bryan 
scare is no more. 

Our advices from the Middle West 
and from those Eastern States where we 
are making our fight—New York, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Maryland— 
warrant the most flattering hopes. 

There is no sign of discord or dissat- 
isfaction anywhere within our ranks, and, 
without bragging, I can say that the 
prospect of victory is exceedingly good. 

New York City. 
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The Temple of Fame. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


E Americans have found a short 
cut to truth, which we use on 
every occasion. No matter 

what the subject in doubt may be, we 
vote on it. The majority, we assume, 
must be right. 

The Romans and Greeks paid some 
deference to the wisdom of the gods, who 
were supposed to give their ideas on 
doubtful matters to men through the 
flight of birds or the entrails of beasts. 

The Jews drew lots to decide a vexed 
question, and they, too, held that God 
was behind the apparent chance of the 
lot. Even the Apostles resorted to this 
way of reaching the truth. 

But we turn our backs on that Other, 
who, yonder in the darkness, rules over 
us, and do not take Him into our councils. 
Even when a change in the creed of a 
great denomination is discussed the de- 
cision is left to a ballot. Not God, but 
“a majority,” will decide where is truth 
in the great fundamental doctrines of re- 
ligion. 

Of course, the old augurs were ridicu- 
lous enough as they anxiously watched 
chickens feeding or dogs running to find 
some hint of the Divine Will; but are we 
any less absurd when we expect to find 
truth at the bottom of the ballot-box, and 
put the Divine Will out of the matter al- 
together ? 

The voting habit is a chronic disease 
now among Americans. We only used 
theballotat first to choose our rulers when 
we threw off the yoke of King George, 
but now we appeal to it to settle every 
possible question, from that of predesti- 
nation and the damnation of unbaptized 
infants down to which is the prettiest 
girl at a church fair. For us the plebis- 
cite is the voice of God—it cannot err. 

For example: At intervals of a few 
months some editor calls upon his read- 
ers to decide now and forever, by vote, 
which American poet or artist, short 
story or water-color, is and ever shall be 
the foremost and best. A hundred or 
two votes are taken from among the 
eighty millions of Americans, amid 
breathless excitement in the breasts of 


the editor and of the voters. A decision 
is reached by the majority of these voters 
and is announced as final; but a month 
or two later another editor holds another 
election and we are all at sea again, and 
know not who are our true demigods, 
and Fame gives uncertain squawks 
through her trumpet, not knowing what 
she is bidden to say. 

The last effort of this kind is that of 
the University of New York, which is 
not content that America, like the older 
countries, should have an invisible Val- 
halla, into which the shades of her great 
men should pass, to be reverently. hon- 
ored and held dear in the hearts of their 
countrymen. 

The University must have a real Tem- 
ple of Fame, built of real bricks and mor- 
tar, and set upon a hill, to be visited by 
tourists and described by reporters of the 
illustrated papers. And upon its walls 


must be an actual list of names in gilt 
letters, so that the American people may 
fully understand that these are their 
great men for all time—the Immortals 
of the United States, whose glory never 
can perish out of the earth. 

But how are these Immortals to be 


chosen? How? By a vote, of course, 
according to our custom. 

A hundred men eminent as jurists, 
doctors of divinity and science, journal- 
ists, ex-Presidents, etc., were invited to 
elect the great shades to whom this na- 
tion must forever pay reverence. The 
ballot has been taken and here are the 
successful candidates : 

Nathaniel Hawthorne... .72 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. . .86 

Henry W. Longfellow... .94 
William Ellery “hanning.58 
James Audubon 

David G. Farragut..: 

Samuel F’. B. Morse 


The list suggests one or two practical 
questions. 
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The judges were well and carefully 
chosen. They no doubt represent our 
wisest and best living men. But how 
can they or any other jury of a hundred 
give a dead man Fame? If the temple 
had been one of Honor—yes. That 
would simply have meant that these thir- 
ty chosen soldiers, statesmen, artists, 
writers and naturalists were those whom 
the hundred jurymen thought most wor- 
thy of homage or honor. The public 
might and probably would differ with 
them in opinion, but would have no right 
to interfere. The University of New 
York has built its temple, and can put 
any names chosen by its judges on the 
walls as those who, im their opinion, are 
most deserving of remembrance. 

The University and its corps of wise 
men—any university and any body of 
intelligent critics—can give honor to 
whom they will. 

But it is the public—the great mass of 
obscure men and women in any nation— 
who give fame. They may give it stu- 
pidly or unjustly, but it is they who give 
it.. Not any college of cardinals, nor 
jury of doctors of divinity or ex-Presi- 
dents. 

Zola, for instance, has been pounding 
at the door of the Academy for years in 
vain. The discriminating Forty inside 
will not give him honor. But the com- 
mon people of all Europe know him— 
“the pit rises at him.” He has won 
fame. 

Solomon pays homage to a nameless 
poor wise man, who by his wisdom deliv- 
ered a besieged city in extremity. “ Yet 
no man,” he tells us, “ remembers that 
same poor man.” He had honor, but not 
fame. 

The decision of the chosen jury will 
not affect the status of a single man on 
their list with the mass of the people. 
It takes something more than the ap- 
proval of a few wise critics to win the 
applause and affection of the people. 

Another point is that several of these 
chosen thirty men are already almost for- 
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gotten outside of their own province and 
clientele. In the best dictionaries of 
modern biography and Lives of men of 
the Century—books used in most schools 


and newspaper offices—I find no men-. 


tion whatever of Gilbert Stuart, Horace 
Mann, Eli Whitney, Elias Howe, Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt, or Asa Gray. 

I am not justifying this neglect. | 
only say that it exists. They now are 
forgotten so far that the compilers of 
the biographies of notable men of their 
time do not think it worth while even to 
mention their names. When this is the 
case, justly or unjustly, how can they 
be placed upon the roll of “ famous” 
men? If their share of reputation has 
already so rapidly diminished is it likely 
to return to them hereafter? 

Another amusing feature of the list is 
that the majority of the jurymen, being 
of Northern birth, they have promised 
“fame ” to but six Southern men. Now 
the temperament of the Southerner is 
that which gives fame. His great sol- 
dier, or poet, is his idol ; he worships him, 
he celebrates him; he holds him up for 
public homage generation after genera- 
tion. He tolerates no other claimant for 
applause. Whatever is his own, his fam- 
ily, his State, the pretty girl or poet of 
his town, is the best of this or any other 
time—it is flawless, peerless. 

This trait to the outsider may seem 
weak, unreasonable, even tedious. But 
the people who have it assuredly will 
keep the memory of their great men 
green. Robert E. Lee and Edgar Poe 
will continue to be live influences in the 
poorest Southern homes when Northern 
men of their generation are forgotten. 

The University of New York, it is 
stated, proposes to go on in the future 
with its elections to the Temple of Fame. 
It will serve a useful purpose if it con- 
tinue to suggest men to the nation as 
worthy of its respect and honor. It can 
do no more. 

The “Temple of Fame” 
nomer. 
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By the Rev. 


The Anthracite Coal Strike. 


J. Wagner, 


Pastor oF Trinity LurHeran Cnurcn, Hazeton, Pa. 


[We printed last week an article by John Carroll. written from the miners’ standpoint. 


We are glad to print 


this week the following article by Mr. Wagner, who is more in sympathy with the operators’ side of the con- 


troversy.—EpiTor.] 


N the bitter conflict now waging in the 
anthracite coal regions between cap- 
ital and labor, the latter has had the 

sympathy of the general public and the 
support of the majority of the leading 
newspapers. Unquestionably the miners 
have been for years suffering grievous 
wrongs. Possibly they have been in part 
ms unhappy — of conditions for 
which the coal- ing railroads are 
chiefly responsi tae of the wrongs 
complained of might and should have 
been promptly remedied by the operators. 
Had these always been disposed to deal 
justly and fairly by their employees— 
had some of them shown a more humane 
and conciliatory spirit instead of stand- 
ing upon their strictly legal rights—the 
present industrial disturbance, involving 
an innocent public as well as employers 
and employees in needless financial loss, 
already exceeding $13,000,000, and lead- 
ing to social disorder and bloodshed, 
might have been averted and the bitter 
feuds between men whose common inter- 
ests demand that they be friends might 
have been avoided. 

Organized capital and organized labor 
have mutual rights as well as mutual 
obligations. Needless conflict between 
them is a crime against suffering hu- 
manity which cannot go unpunished. 
Remembering that operators and miners 
are not the whole public, any aggression 
by either party on the rights of the other 
merits condemnation. To seek to pro- 
mote friendly relations between them is 
both the sacred right and the solemn 
om of all who love God and human- 

ind. 

As pastor for over twenty-six years of 
a church in this city numbering over six 
hundred members, many of them em- 
ployed in and about the mines, and with 
not a single operator among his parish- 
loners, the writer of this article can 
scarcely be charged with ignorance of 


the condition of the miners, nor be sus- 
pected of being prejudiced in favor of 
the operators. That justice should be 
done to both parties is, however, de- 
manded by all who love truth and fair 
play. The reckless and extravagant re- 
ports of oppression and destitution sent 
broadcast by the correspondents of some 
metropolitan dailies in their excessive 
zeal for the “ poor miner” can do the 
cause of labor no good. No cause, how- 
ever righteous, can be permanently ad- 
vanced by either misrepresentation or in- 
justice—sensational journalism is in dan- 
ger of defeating the very end it has sought. 
A revulsion of feeling has already set in 
as the real facts are becoming known. 
Mining communities that have been pic- 
tured as cursed with “slavery such as Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe in her wildest poems 
never dreamed of,” will not permit such 
defamatory charges to go unchallenged. 
Is it true that the anthracite miners of 
Pennsylvania are “ treated with less con- 
sideration than were Southern negro 
slaves?” If so, it ought to be an easy - 
matter to establish it beyond controversy 
by well-authenticated cases and indisput- 
able facts. Sympathizing as he does 
with the toiling masses in their effort to 
better their condition, and at the same 
time advance the business interests of 
this entire community, the writer sin- 
cerely regrets that the miners have done 
much to forfeit the sympathy and moral 
support of the public. This has been 
done in part by violating the principle of 
arbitration for which they at first con- 
tended so earnestly, refusing with singu- 
lar perversity to allow their fellow toilers 
to arbitrate with Markle & Co., at Jed- 
do, altho these men stood bound to do so 
by a solemn agreement voluntarily en- 
tered into long before this strike was de- 
clared or even contemplated ; in part by a 
resort to violent and coercive measures. 
However the leaders of the United Mine 
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Workers may deny that violence to any 
considerable extent was employed, or 
may disclaim responsibility for what they 
could easily have prevented, the fact re- 
mains that enough collieries were closed 
by threatening ‘“‘ marchers ” and lawless 
demonstrations to save the strike from a 
defeat otherwise inevitable. 

Upon the brow of organized labor has 
been self-inflicted the brand of shame 
and brutal tyranny by assailing with 
cruel and cowardly threats thousands of 
men who insisted they had no grievances 
and asked only the right to work and 
earn the bread their families needed. To 
win a strike by a resort to lawlessness 
and the visitation of savage cruelties 
upon men whose sole offense is their en- 
deavor to provide for those dependent 
on their toil is not an achievement for 
the Miners’ Union to boast of. The ef- 
fort to ignore these outrages or at least 
to minimize them cannot sticceed. When 
men by intimidation and acts of violence 
are prevented from earning a livelihood ; 
when non-union miners are driven from 
work by stones hurled by infuriated strik- 
ers, and are fatally wounded ; when mine 
officials and officers of the law are shot 
and instantly killed while in the faithful 
discharge of duty—the moral sense of 
the public refuses to condone such crimes 
against life, liberty and law. 

On the roth inst., at Oneida, the strik- 
ers stationed pickets on the highway as 
early as 2 a. m., to prevent men from 
going to the mines who were wont to 
steal to their work at an early hour and 
by circuitous routes to escape a conflict 
with the former. When they refused to 
be turned back by intimidation a riot en- 
sued. When the rioters were entreated 
by Superintendent Kudlick to disperse 
and remain quiet, and were assured that 
their grievances would be settled and the 
IO per cent. increase in wages granted, 
they refused to listen to him and he was 
struck on the head and severely injured. 

Freedom has been a farce in view of 
such raids and riots as resulted in the 
closing down of the collieries of Calvin 
Pardee & Co., at Lattimer, on the 5th 
inst., when 865 men, who for three weeks 
had continued at work even at the risk 
of their lives, declaring they had no 
grievances, were driven from the mines 
by thousands of. marchers armed with 
stones and clubs. Their employers, 
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fearing that to resist these rioters, who 
had invaded their property to force their 
men into idleness, might lead to a repe- 
tition of the appalling tragedy into which 
that mining hamlet was plunged three 
years ago by similar lawless demonstra- 
tions and resistance of civil authority, 
wisely concluded not to further risk the 
lives of faithful and loyal employees and 
so decided to shut down their works. 
Thus colliery after colliery has been 


A BREAKER BOY, 


forced to suspend operations, tho men 
were anxious to work. 

In view of the widespread suffering, 
the social and economic disturbances 
caused by the strike, and especially in 
view of the human lives that have been 
sacrificed, it is pertinent to ask: Who are 
responsible for these evils? The opera- 
tors and mine owners? Possibly they 
could have avoided the strike by a less 
“exasperating and apparently contemp- 
tuous refusal to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the labor organizations.” Sure- 
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ly they might and should have given the 
miners a patient and respectful hearing, 
have investigated their alleged griev- 
ances, and made such concessions as 
might have been just to all parties con- 
cerned. Had the several companies 
asked for conferences with committees 
of their own employees, and in a spirit of 
conciliation and compromise offered the 
terms they are now willing to grant, 
doubtless hostilities would not have been 
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Workers plead for ordering the strike? 
Drastic and deplorable as they admit a 
strike to be, they claim it was the only 
remedy left for the redress of labor’s 
grievous wrongs. What were these 
wrongs complained of? 

First, that the miners were not reap- 
ing the just rewards of their honest toil, 
nor receiving their proper share of the 
wealth they were helping to create. In a 
recent interview with President Mitchell 
I was given the following figures from 
the Mine Inspectors’ Report for 1899: 
The average annual wages paid miners’ 
laborers, $258.52; drivers and runners, 
$268.10; door boys, $134.35; drivers’ 
helpers, $162.78; other inside laborers, 
$306.40 ; engineers and firemen, $285.34; 
carpenters and blacksmiths, $335; slate 
pickers—hoys, $95.75 ; old men too feeble 
to do other work, $162.77; other outside 
men, $224.25—an average of $223.32 for 
all kinds of laborers, including breaker 
boys and old men, but not regular min- 
ers. The annual wages paid the miners 
for 1899 were not furnished, but these 
would average very much more.. 

In an interview with an operator of the 
Schuylkill region I was informed that 
during 1900.the mines had been working 
better time and the coal trade had: war- 
ranted an increase in wages ,above the 
basis rates; and hence that ‘the average 
net. earnings of all employees, including 


’ breaker boys, were $35 per month; that 


TYPICAL ANTHRACITE M NER, 


commenced. The operators contend that 
their employees never asked for joint 
conferences, and at no time directly in- 
formed them of any grievances ; that they 
quit work out of sympathy for their fel- 
low miners in the Wyoming region, and 
under urgent appeals and promises of 
support made by labor leaders. 

The responsibility of the strike, with 
its untold evils, must rest upon one or 
both of the two parties now in deadly 
struggle. What justification does the 
Executive Board of the United Mine 


skillful and. industrious miners earned 
as much as $5 per day, while others, 
either because of indifference or ineffi- 
ciency, earned only $1.50; that not 20 
per cent. of his men wanted to strike. 
The superintendent of a prominent 
company in the Lehigh region showed 
me the monthly rolls for August, from 
which the following figures were taken: 
The net earnings of breaker boys aver- 
aged $29.19; of contract miners, $56.30, 
after paying for powder and helper. One 
miner averaged from January to August 
$88.62 net per month, working about 
eight hours per day. Another working 
longer hours, averaged $101.01; while 
another, addicted to drink and losing 
from seven to ten days every month in 
idle revelry, averaged only $24.00. These 
men had been granted an increase of 7 
per cent. in wages since last December, 
and were opposed to striking. The av- 
erage wages for each employee, includ- 
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ing breaker boys, after all deductions for 
rent; and for merchandise, such as food 
and clothing purchased at the so-called 

‘‘pluck-me” company stores, were 
$23.21—better compensation than that 
received by the average minister of the 
Gospel. 

a colliery foreman living in this city 
informed me that the average monthly 
wages for miners at that colliery were 
not less than $40, while some earned $70 
and even as much as $90. 

At Coleraine the average net earnings 
for all laborers, including an unusually 
large number of breaker boys, are re- 
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journal of the Central Labor Union of 
Wilkes-Barre characterizes as “ blood- 
sucking operators,’ whose “ system of 
serfdom so long in vogue must cease.” 

Another grievance of which frequent 
mention is made is the exorbitant price 
charged for powder—viz.: $2.75 for a 
keg that costs but 90 cents. Such extor- 
tion merits only condemnation, and 
should be promptly discontinued. To 
the credit of the Schuylkill operators be 
it said that they only charge $1.50, to 
which no objection is made by their 
miners. 

The company store is named in the list 


THE MINING TOWN OF SANDY RUN. 


ported as $35 for August; at Beaver 
Meadow $38. There are miners re- 
siding in Hazleton who, it is cur- 
rently reported, have been earning as 
much as $150 per month, after paying for 
powder and labor. Some of these own 
a number of valuable houses. Of course, 
miners ought to be well paid, for their 
work is both dangerous and difficult. It 
should also be said that miners are some- 
times given poor “breasts” in’ which 
their earnings are distressingly small. 
Still the net earnings of the average 
miner are greater than the salary paid 
the average pastor. This is said in sim- 
ple justice to men whom the official 


of grievances. The reply made by the 
companies is that their employees are 
not required to deal in these stores, and 
that, as a matter of fact, some of their 
men who earn the largest wages purf- 
chase very little of their supplies of them. 
It is also charged that the miners are 
poorly housed. Some metropolitan jour- 
nals have been profusely illustrated with 
cuts of the miserable hovels erected by 
the miners themselves, who prefer to oc- 
cupy these, paying only a nominal 
ground rent rather than pay from $3 to 
$4.75 a month for half of a block, well- 
built and partly plastered, costing the 
company nearly $1,000 to erect. 
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‘The Indian Territory 


An operator informed me that his com- 
pany had a dozen houses standing vacant 
for two years past, each one having three 
rooms on the first floor, three on the sec- 
ond, all plastered, besides a good attic 
and summer kitchen, for which a month- 
ly rental of $8 was asked ; but that many 
of their men preferred shanties renting 
from $2 to $3; tenants occupying an av- 
erage house at $5 per month would 
sometimes lodge twelve boarders, charg- 
ing each one a dollar a month rent. 

That the miners are not always treated 
with the civility due to human beings is 
doubtless true. The rudeness and inhu- 
manity to which the ignorant foreigner 
is sometimes subjected he receives, how- 
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ever, not from operator nor superintend- 
ent, but usually from some boss who, in- 
vested with delegated authority, and un- 
der an inflated sense of his. official posi- 
tion, treats the poor workingman not as 
a brother, with the same heavenly father, 
but more as a dog, thus causing discon- 
tent and strained relations between cap- 
ital and labor, and arousing vindictive 
feelings that burst forth in violence when 
the professional labor agitator fans the 
smoldering fires of passion by an incen- 
diary speech on the workingman’s 
wrongs—wrongs which are sometimes. 
fancied, and often grossly exaggerated, 
even when real. 
Hazxeton, Pa. 


The Indian Territory." 


By the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, LL.D., 


FormMERLY Unitep STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE DAwEs COMMISSION FOR THE 
Five Crviuizep TRIBEs. 


N order to understand the purpose for 

| which the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes was created, and 

the present condition of their work, it 
will be necessary to refresh our memo- 
ries as to the conditions which caused its 


appointment. So much of the past of 
these tribes as is essential for this pur- 
pose is briefly this. These tribes are the 
Cherokees, the Choctaws, the Chicka- 
saws, the Creeks, and the Seminoles, 
numbering about 64,000 at the last cen- 
sus. Seventy years ago they were liv- 
ing on their own lands in Georgia, North 
Carolina and Mississippi, and to induce 
them to surrender these lands to the 


‘white men of the States where they were 


situated, the United States gave them in 
exchange the Indian Territory. In the 
treaties made with them we conveyed the 
title to the lands directly to the tribes for 
the use of the people of the tribes to hold 
as long as they maintained their tribal 
organizations and occupied them. This 
stipulation prevented their parting with 
them without the consent of the United 
States. We stipulated in these treaties 
that they should have the right to estab- 





*This paper was read at the Lake Mohonk Indian Con- 


ference,—EpiTor, 


lish their own governments without our 
interference, such governments as. they 
pleased, not in conflict with the constitu- 
tion of the United States. We also cove- 
nanted with them that we would keep all 
the white people out of their territory. 
Having thus set them up :...- themselves 
in a territory far west of any of the 
States, beyond all further trouble, as it: 
was thought, we left them to do as they 
pleased for forty years. 

During that time they set up govern- 
ments after the pattern of our own, at 
least on paper, with a chief magistrate 
chosen for a fixed term, a legislative 
council and courts. They were more 
advanced in civilization than any other 
Indians in the country, tho hardly enough 
so to justify the name by which they 
have been distinguished from the rest of 
the race. The expectation upon which 
these transactions were based was that 
they were sufficiently civilized, so that 
thus isolated they would go on under the 
influence of our example to the attain- 
ment of our own Civilization and our 
Government in all essential characteris- 
tics. This expectation was far from 
being realized, for during that time they 
had made little if any progress. They 
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had become slaveholders and thereby 
made all labor of the master disreputa- 
ble, and idleness worked its natural re- 
sults. A few grew rich while the less 
intelligent many in consequence grew 
poor. Their governments in all depart- 
ments fell under control of these same 
few, who used them for their own gain, 
and their children every year, for lack 
of training and proper education, fell 
back of their parents in all the qualities 
essential to progress in civilization. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War 
they had made but little, if any, progress, 
and in many respects their condition was 
less hopeful than in the beginning. They 
cast in their fortunes with the Confeder- 
ates during the war, and were the vic- 
tims of spoliation to a terrible degree by 
the armies of both sides. At its end 
they were well nigh beggars, stripped of 
everything valuable and wretchedly 
helpless. We then entered into new 
treaties with them with some modifica- 
tions of the old ones, not changing, how- 
ever, the nature of their title to their 
lands. Slavery in the Territory was abol- 
ished by these treaties and the tribes 
stipulated to receive their freedmen into 
perfect equality of citizenship, with the 
right to an allotment of a specific num- 
ber of acres of their land whenever their 
lands were allotted. 

On this new basis they began anew in 
1866, but under conditions and amid en- 
vironments still less favorable to any de- 
velopment of well ordered governments. 
They were no longer isolated from out- 
side influences. States, as well as these 
Indians, had moved westward and were 
pressing upon their very borders. Their 
lands had become valuable by the discov- 
ery of vast deposits of coal and other ma- 
terial. Cotton fields of great extent and 
promise were developing, and vast areas 
of grazing lands were tempting the 
herdsmen of Texas. In the new treaties 
they had consented to the building of 
a railroad from north to south across 
their Territory, and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas road was built through its en- 
tire length from the north to its southern 
boundary, bringing in its train white em- 
ployees at every station, and with them 
all necessary supplies, breaking down be- 
yond repair all treaty obligation to ex- 
clude white occupation. Besides all this, 
white labor had taken the place of slave 
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labor. In short, more than three hun- 


dred thousand white non-citizens had un-. 


der various conditions taken up perma- 
nent residence in the Territory. These 
people had no legal status or right among 
them. Some were there on invitation, 
some had come as hired laborers, and 
some were there on sufferance. They had 
come to stay, and the obligation of the 
treaty to keep them out had become a 
dead letter. Yet these three hundred 
thousand had no title to a foot of land, 
had no voice in the government under 
which they lived, and no protection from 
its officials or laws, were excluded from 
its courts and their children from its 
schools. They built towns on land to 
which they had no other title than a per- 
mit of no legal value, for which they 
paid tribute to some irresponsible holder, 
and governed them as best they could. 
Thirty thousand white children of school 
age were being left without any other 
provision for education than such as 
could be afforded from the scanty earn- 
ings of the pioneer. Then came a worse 
evil into their midst. The Territory be- 
came a refuge for fugitives from the jus- 
tice of neighboring States. Warrants of 
arrest could not follow them across the 
line, and no provision of the constitu- 
tion or of law required their extradition. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
deplorable condition into which these ele- 
ments were sure to plunge the Territory, 
from which its government, such as it 
was, in the hands of comparatively a 
handful of the population, could have no 
power to relieve it. And we had bound 
ourselves to stand aloof and not interfere, 
whatever might take place. That sucha 
government should exist in the midst of 
the States of the Union independent of 
us, yet under the same flag, was an im- 


possible anomaly of itself. It also con- 


tained elements of discord which under 
any circumstances made the maintenance 
of peace and orderly government within 
its own borders for any length of time 
next to impossible. It had become peo- 
pled by two races in which the one own- 
ing the soil and having control of all the 
functions of government was to the other 
race as less than one to three, making 
certain sooner or later an outbreak for 
relief, violent and bloody, like all other 
conflicts of races for power. 

‘Under these conditions it was that in 
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1893 the Government felt compelled to 
undertake the removal of this menace 
to its own peace as well as to that of the 
Territory itself, by an effort to induce 
these anomalous governments with their 
communal land titles to exchange them 
for political institutions and land tenure 
in harmony with our own. The task 
was to obtain their consent to so great 
and radical a change, for all these condi- 
tions were titles vested and guaranteed 
by treaty, which could not be changed 
without their consent. It was for this 
purpose that the Commission was created 
in 1893, and for which it is still engaged. 

The first task before the Commission, 
and that which has proved the most diffi- 
cult, was obtaining agreements with 
them that any change at all should be 
made. In addition to the traditional per- 
tinacity with which the race clings to its 
own customs and ways it encountered 
adverse interests and business invest- 
ments that had grown up and been fos- 
tered under existing governments, as 
well as distrust so natural and constant 
in all negotiations with Indians and the 
difficulty of comprehension of the full 
meaning of the proposed change. A re- 
cital of details would not be profitable. 
Suffice it to say that after repeated fail- 
ures and after repeated rejections of 
agreements signed, sometimes by the 
tribes and sometimes by Congress, agree- 
ments have finally been signed and rati- 
fied with the Choctaws, Chickasaws and 
Seminoles, providing for the allotment 
of all their lands, except such as are re- 
served for town sites and public uses, 
among such persons as shall finally be 
found by the Commission to be citizens, 
the substitution of United States laws 
and courts for those heretofore in force 
in these tribes, the expenditure of their 
revenues by United States officers, and 
the supervision of their schools by offi- 
cials appointed in Washington. A time 
in the future is also fixed in each when 
the tribal governments shall give place 
altogether to governments territorial in 
character. 

The Cherokees and Creeks declined to 
treat with the Commission at all for a 
long time, till the patience of Congress 
was exhausted and in 1898 a law was 
enacted requiring to be done substantial- 
y the same things in these tribes that 
had been agreed upon by the others, ex- 
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cepting the allotment of their land in fee, 
which could not be done without their 
consent. Instead the Commission was 
required to allot the use of the surface 
only. It was provided that any change 
in the provisions of this law might be 
effected by agreements duly ratified by 
both Congress and the tribes respectively. 
Accordingly agreements were entered 
into during the last winter with both 
these tribes substantially like those al- 
ready effected with the others, but too 
late to be ratified before the adjournment . 
of Congress. There is every reason to 
believe that they will be duly ratified at 
an early day. When that is done, there 
will be agreements with all the tribes for 
the changes desired, in substantial uni- 
formity in all essentials and in harmony 
with the institutions and laws of the ad- 
jacent States. 

These agreements require much work 
still to be done in carrying out their pro- 
visions. These agreements require the 
Commission to allot the lands of the ~ 
tribes to citizen Indians alone and make 
it the judges of the question who are 
such Indians, subject to an appeal by ag- 
grieved parties to the United States 
courts. They are required in so deter- 
mining to strike from all existing citizen- 
ship rolls all names in their opinion 
wrongfully there, to add all names 


.wrongfully excluded and to admit all 


new applicants entitled, in their opinion, 
to citizenship according to the laws and 
usages of the respective tribes. This re- 
quires of them a judicial determination 
on evidence offered on every name in 
the whole roll of citizens in all the five 
tribes, about which there is question, and 
on all new names of applicants. The im- 
pression got abroad that blood, however 
attenuated, without regard to the other 
requirements of the laws and usages of 
the tribes, entitled one to admission to 
citizenship. Accordingly crowds of ap- 
plicants came from all the adjacent 
States, and even from Northwestern 
States, for the first time into the Terri- 
tory, claiming citizenship upon some 
claim of Indian blood in their veins, re- 
gardless of residence and citizenship else- 
where all their lives. 

The Commission was compelled to 
pass judicially upon more than 7,500 
such claims embracing in classes and 
families, relying on the same facts, very 
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many thousand more up to the close of 
the last fiscal year. In the vast majori- 
ty of these cases the evidence failed to 
disclose blood enough to sustain any- 
thing beyond imagination or pretence. 
Through all this maze and this labor the 
Commission has completed the roll of 
the Seminoles and nearly so of the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, the much larger 
part of the Creeks, and are beginning the 
like work among the Cherokees. After 
this they are required to allot these lands 
to such only as appear on these rolls. 
But this is to be done in a manner quite 
different from that of the government on 
the reservations, where little more is re- 
quired besides setting off a given number 
of acres of land of uniform quality to 
each Indian found on the agency roll in 
such part of the reservation as seems 
best to the allotting Commissioner. Such 
a method of allotting the Indian Terri- 
tory in -its present condition would be 
manifestly unjust. The construction of 
tailroads through its length and breadth, 
theinflux of 300,000 non-citizens building 
large and flourishing towns, and inaugu- 
rating business enterprisesof great impor- 
tance, and the discovery of coal deposits of 
great value, all these have contributed so 
to unsettle relative values that the great- 
est injustice would be inflicted if allot- 
ment were to be made by equality in 
acres. All citizens have an equal right 
in the value of their lands, and when al- 
lotted that equality must be preserved. 
Yet an allotment of fifty acres near a 
railroad station, or near the town of Ard- 
more or Muskogee, or in the neighbor- 
hood of a working coal mine, would be 
worth more than one of two or three 
hundred acres situated in some parts of 
the Territory. Therefore it is required 
that allotment shall be made by equality 
of value as near as possible, taking into 
consideration the fertility of the soil, lo- 
cation and all other elements of value, so 
that when completed each allottee will 
have his equal share in value without re- 
gard to the number of acres. 

This just requirement has imposed 
upon the Commission the most difficult 
and perplexing of all its labors. It re- 
quires a personal knowledge of the con- 
ditions affecting the value of every acre 
of land in a Territoryas large as the State 
of Indiana, if it is to be of any service in 
such an adjustment, and an instinct to dis- 
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tinguish between real and fancy values. 
This has been its endeavor in its efforts 
to discharge this important, but exceed- 
ingly difficult portion of their duty. They 
have completed that work also in the 
Seminole country, so that now all prelim- 
inaries to final allotment to the members 
of that tribe are completed. The final 
allotment there will be commenced at an 
early day. In the Creek and the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw tribes good progress 
has been made in the same work, and its 
completion there also is near at hand. It 
will be undertaken in the Cherokee tribe 
as soon as the necessary force now en- 
gaged elsewhere can be liberated for that 
purpose. There is much other detail con- 
nected with this work which it would be 
neither interesting nor instructive to re- 
count here. What has been described 
will enable the conference to form an es- 
timate of the character and progress of 
the work. 

That so much time has been spent by 
the Commission and such care taken in 
matters preliminary to final allotment 
has arisen from the belief that a just and 
wise system of land tenure is the basis 
upon which the superstructure of a pros- 
perous State must ultimately arise, and 
the conviction that any misstep here 
would be attended with irreparable in- 
jury. It has, therefore, been the especial 
endeavor of the Commission that no mis- 


‘take in these preliminaries which it 


could avoid should jeopardize success. 
It is now carrying on the work under 
conditions more favorable and encourag- 
ing than at any time heretofore. A 
great change has, since the beginning, 
come over the attitude toward them and 
their work of the people most affected 
by it. Distrust has disappeared and op- 
position ceased. In their place hearty 
co-operation of those influential in the 
control of affairs is helping to push on 
the work. Most able and earnest men 
are at the head of their respective gov- 
ments, giving effective aid in securing a 
wise and speedy solution of the difficult 
problems before them. Within a few 
weeks past the chief magistrates of two 
of these tribes; the Chickasaws and 
Creeks, have delivered their annual mes- 
sages to their respective Legislative 
Councils, treating largely, and in the 
most hopeful tone, of their future, and 


“urging wise measures in view of the new 
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conditions confronting them. These 
messages would well become the Govern- 
ors of the oldest of the States in the pro- 
priety and ability as well as temper and 
style in which they presented matters 
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concerning the welfare of their people. 
The guidance of such men is full of 
promise that statehood in the near future - 
is sure to come to a Territory so rich in 
all the elements of a healthy growth. 


PirrsFigLp, Mass, 


The Story of a Story. 


By Albert Lee. 


HE editor sat at his desk, lazily sort- 
ing the week’s manuscripts. He 
was smoking his ~after-luncheon 

cigar and humming quietly as he glanced 
at the various superscriptions, watching 
unconsciously for any familiar handwrit- 
ing or postmark. Presently there was a 
sharp rap at the door, followed almost 
immediately by the entrance of the as- 
sistant art editor, who bore every out- 
ward appearance of being extremely an- 
noyed. 

“What’s up now?” asked the editor. 

“T’m in a hole, Leighton,” replied the 
assistant. “I can’t get anything out of 
Von Beck.” 

“'What’s the matter with Von Beck?” 

“ Sprained his ankle, or fell off his bi- 
cycle, or something—lI don’t know! He’s 
a week late with that illustration for 
Forbes’s story, and the plates for that 
form have to be cast the first of next 
week. Here it is Wednesday, and he 
sends word he’s laid up.” The assistant 
art editor waved his arms in a gesture 
of despair. 

“ He does not work with his feet, does 
he?” asked Leighton. 

“T wish he’d work a little with his 
head. I sent Johnny up with a note this 
morning, and he brought it back un- 
opened. The janitor had orders not to 
let any one up to see Von Beck.” 

“Well?” queried Leighton, patiently. 

“Well, what shall I do? I’d go up and 
haul him out of bed myself, if I could, but 
I can’t. Chapman’s away, and I’ve got 
to stay here in the office. There’s no use 
sending any more boys up. Suppose we 
throw out Forbes’s story, and put in that 
article on toadstools—isn’t this the toad- 
stool season? ”’ 

“Rot, Mac,” retorted Leighton. “ You 
know we can’t throw out Forbes. I’d 


rather print the story without the illus- 
tration. But can’t we get a hook on Von 
Beck some way? He ought to be able 
to finish the drawing in bed.” 

“ Of course,” answered Mac, “ if any- 
body could go up there and pound the im- 
portance of it into his Dutch head.” 

Leighton looked with a pained expres- 
sion at Mac, and then gazed thoughtful- 
ly out of the window. A gentle breeze 
was shaking the leaves of the potted ge- 
raniums on the tenement fire-escape 
across the way. 

“You are not very busy this afternoon, 
are you old fellow?” resumed Mac, per- 
suasively. 

“ Nothing but manuscripts,” answered 
Leighton, turning from the geraniums. 

“Why can’t you chase up to Von 
Beck’s? You could take a batch of that 
stuff along with you, and read it on the 
elevated.” 

Leighton turned in his chair, and 
asked : 

“Where does Von Beck live?” 

“ Ninety-something street,” said Mac, 
with alacrity. “I'll find out,” and he 
rushed, shouting for his stenographer, 
down the little passage that led to his 
own department. Leighton sighed and 
picked up a pile of long, thin envelopes. 
He snapped a heavy rubber band around 
them, put on his coat; and, taking his 
straw hat, strolled out into the hallway, 
where Mac was fuming and expostulat- 
ing with a weary looking young woman 
who had spent two minutes of vain 
search for Von Beck’s address among the 
B’s. Then Mac seized the book himself, 
and scrawled the house and street num- 
ber on a piece of paper. 

Leighton walked slowly through the 
narrow streets and across the City Hall 
Park to the elevated railroad station, and 
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ensconced himself by an open window, 
in one of the double seats of the rear car 
of the train. -It was comparatively early 
in the afternoon, and there were few 
other passengers. He pulled out an en- 
velope, opened the manuscript, and set 
to work reading slowly, unconscious of 
his surroundings. As he finished his 
study of each contribution, he made a 
cabalistic mark upon the envelope, for 
the benefit of his clerk, and replaced it in 
the bundle on his lap. 

As the train drew uptown, the cars 
filled slowly, and finally at Fourteenth 
street some one took the seat next to 
Leighton. He merely glanced in that di- 
rection, saw that it was a young woman 
in a pink shirt-waist and a sailor hat, 
moved a little closer to his window, and 
proceeded with the reading of the story 
that her approach had interrupted. It 
was evidently not to his taste, for he soon 
began glancing rapidly over the last few 
typewritten pages, then folded the pa- 
per, marked the envelope and started on 
the next. He was conscious of the fact 
that his neighbor was stealing furtive 
glances over his shoulder, but this did 
not annoy him—she was welcome to such 
information as her curiosity might ac- 
quire from his rapid turning of the pages. 
He read steadily and scratched here and 
there with his blue pencil, and looked oc- 
casionally out of the window to keep his 
bearings. He disposed of several articles 
on scientific and social subjects, which 
did not seem to interest his neighbor 
very much, for she turned to her after- 
noon paper; but when he picked up the 
only blue envelope in the pack, addressed 
in a heavy, rectangular hand, he noticed 
that she folded the “extra” into a tight 
roll, and assumed a position so erect that 
she could easily look over his shoulder on 
to the page in his hand. These things 
he remembered afterward. At the time 
he was merely conscious of a slight jar- 
ring against his elbow. 


Thé manuscript was neatly typewrit- 


ten, and he turned to it with pleasure, af- 
ter the strain of deciphering that last es- 
say on “ Esoteric Buddhism.” It was a 
love story, and he smiled unconsciously 
at the conventional way in which it 
opened. His neighbor moved distinctly 
closer to him, with a kind of little jump. 
He turned his head slightly, and she 
looked quickly out of the windows on the 
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far side of the car. Leighton proceeded. 
It was about a man and a woman who 
had not seen cach other for many years; 
they had loved in the early days, and the 
man was now trying to pick up the lost 
threads—* to rekindle the old fire.” 
Leighton again smiled when he came to 
that expression, and as he paused on the 
paragraph he was distinctly conscious 
that his neighbor’s weight was largely 
resting on his left shoulder. He stole a 
glance out of the corner of his eye, and 
made sure that she was intensely inter- 
ested in his manuscript. He wondered 
why. It was a poor story, as stories go; 
he had no idea of accepting it. It was 
decidedly below the average in plot and 
construction ; yet there was something in 
the style that he liked. He thought the 
author might do better work after a time. 

All these ideas flashed through his 
editorial mind as he read. He knew he 
was not interested in the story, and un- 
der ordinary circumstances he would 
have skimmed rapidly over the remain- 
ing pages; but he was strangely con- 
scious that his neighbor was absorbed in 
it, and it occurred to him to let her read 
it through. If she was interested in it, 
why would not the average reader be in- 
terested likewise? He wondered if the 
average reader really did enjoy that kind 
of sentimental, almost maudlin, rubbish. 
Seventy-five per cent. of magazine read- 
ers are women, he argued, and here was 
a woman who might be considered to 
represent the tastes of that seventy-five 
per cent. Leighton, therefore, deter- 
mined to try the story on the dog, and, 
turning the pages slowly, he noted his 
neighbor’s interest. Now that he was 
alert he could feel her every move. She 
leaned forward, or sat erect, as the mild 
intricacies of the plot unwound them- 
selves. At one point a very respectable 
old joke, which had been put into the 
hero’s mouth, brought a smile of recog- 
nition to Leighton’s lips, and he saw in 
the mirror, across the car, that the young 
woman positively beamed, and even 
seemed to color. He made a mental note 
about old jokes in general. The senti- 
mentalism grew more intense as the 
pages turned; the lover pleaded, the 
woman spurned him, the moon came up, 
soft strains of music “ flitted across the 
silent air,” and the young woman in the 
‘pink waist gripped her newspaper, caught 
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her breath and turned almost half around 
toward Leighton. He surmised that she 
had read faster than he, and was watch- 
ing to note the effect upon him of that 
last chaotic, heartrending paragraph. 

He folded the manuscript slowly, con- 
scious as he did so that the weight on his 
left shoulder was gradually removed. 
He made some hieroglyphics on the back 
of the envelope, and as he did so the 
guard shouted his station from the door- 
way. Leighton gathered up his papers, 
rose, stole a quick glance at his neighbor, 
and started for the door just as the train 
pulled into the station. He had seen that 
the girl was not bad looking, and her 
eyes shone with suppressed excitement. 
Leighton began to doubt his editorial 
judgment, and, as he walked toward the 
stairway, he determined to seek another 
opinion on that story. 

Just then some one laid a hand on his 
arm, and he turned to find himself face to 
face with the young woman of the car. 
She was blushing, but she looked up at 
him with an air of quiet determination. 

“T beg your pardon,” she began, “ I 
hope you will not think me too presum- 
ing, but I simply could not help speaking 
to you. I could not miss the opportu- 
nity. I saw you reading the story, and I 
felt I must ask you about it.” 

These words were rattled out as fast 
as she could speak them. She paused, 
breathless. Leighton smiled. 

“What is it that I can tell you about 
the story? ”’ he asked. “ To be perfect- 
ly frank, I noticed you were interested in 
it on the train. Perhaps you will an- 
swer some questions for me, too,” and he 
led the way to one of the benches on the 
platform and asked her to sit down. 

“T hope you did not think I was dread- 
fully rude to look over your shoulder that 
way,” she began, “ but——” 

“Not at all,” laughed Leighton. 
“That was natural. It was entirely par- 
donable.” 

“Yes, it was,” she said, “ because I am 
Miss Ida Barker.” 

Leighton looked at her with a pleasant 
but perfectly blank expression. He did 
not see the connection. He had never 
heard of Miss Barker. He felt for a mo- 
ment as if he ought to have known at 
once who Miss Barker was. The young 
woman looked at him as if she, too, felt 
that he ought to have known. If she had 
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said she was the .Duchess of Marl- 
borough, or the President of the W. C. 
T. U., she would have offered him some 
ground on which to base a mutual un- 
derstanding ; but the name Barker con- 
veyed absolutely nothing to Leighton. 
Besides he was in a hurry to find Von 
Beck. He was about to tell Miss Bark- 
er that he was pleased to meet her, when 
she resumed: 

“Will you tell me what you really 
think of the story?” 

“ That’s just what I should like to 
have you tell me,” he replied. 

“* But what good would that do?”’ she 
asked. ‘“‘ What difference does it make 
what J think of my own story?” 

“Your story?” exclaimed Leighton. 

“Yes, my story. I just told you I was 
Miss Barker.” 

Leighton stared at her for a moment; 
then a great light burst upon him. He 
jerked the blue envelope out of the pack- 
age, opened the manuscript quickly and 
saw written across the top of it Miss 
Barker’s full name and address. He col- 
ored slightly, and said: 

“T had not connected you with the 
story at all, Miss Barker. In fact, this is 
the first time I have looked at the au- 
thor’s name. How very odd that you 
should have caught me in the act of read- 
ing it.” Then, with a smile, “Do you 
think it is: altogether fair to hold up a 
defenseless editor in this way?” 

“I suppose not,” she admitted, “ but I 
thought if you did not want the story, 
you could give it back to me now, and 
that would save you the trouble of mail- 
ing it and of writing me one of your 
complimentary little fibs. Besides, it is 
not often that one gets a real live editor 
into one’s hands, just fresh from one’s 
own manuscript.” 

“Very true,” said Leighton, looking 
vacantly at the blue envelope. His con- 
fidence in his editorial judgment was re- 
turning. He felt better. Miss Barker, 
after al!, was not, as he had imagined, a 
representative of the great class of mag- 
azine readers. She had turned out to be 
the most prejudiced audience he could 
have had. He gave a little sigh of relief. 

“Tt is not usually a profitable under- 
taking,” he began, “ to tell an author, es- 
pecially a woman, the truth about her 
literary work; but if you will assume the 
responsibility, I will tell you honestly 
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wherein lie thé faults and the merits of 
your story.” 

“T will assume the entire responsibil- 
ity,” she replied, eagerly, “and consider 
it a privilege.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Leighton, and 
he at once proceeded to give Miss Bark- 
er a little impromptu lecture on the art 
of short-story writing. He was earnest 
and forceful in his manner, and she lis- 
tened attentively. She did not like some 
of the things he said about her work, but 
she could see that they might be true. He 
praised what he had liked in her story, 
even more than it deserved, and then he 
gave her a few words of advice on her 
future work. 

“Don’t be too ambitious,” he said. 
“Leave to others to write about heroes 
and heroines who love and die. Write 
of what you know about, and see before 
you. Remember that there is force in 
simplicity. Don’t lay the color on too 
thick. ‘Tell your little tale, and the color 
will find its way in of itself. You have 
no idea how many people, all over the 
country, are cudgelling their brains for 
intricate plots, when they would add 
vastly to the wealth of -literature if they 
would only write of the simple things 
they see before them. Believe me, you 
can make a better story out of what you 
vourself have been doing to-day than you 
can with the antics of two love-sick pup- 
néts of your imagination. Gather your 
material; so far as you can, from real life ; 
then: dress it to suit your fancy. Yet 
don’t get confounded by that old fallacy 
that: fact is stranger than fiction. It is 
not. The startling stories served up to 


In Secula 
By John 


HE stars shine as ever they shone; 
| Orion’s belt is as of old; 

The sun and moon wot not of time; 
The Pleiades their course aye hold. 


The world is young as in the first drift; 
It whirls as it whirled eons away ; 

Summer and winter come as they came; 
Forever the change from night to day. 
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us as facts are the ones most cleverly 
coated with fiction. Use your imagina- 
tion, but don’t let your imagination use 
you. If you are going to tell me the 
story of the day’s events, pick out the sa- 
lient points, and make them a trifle more 
prominent by a little justifiable exaggera- 
tion. Just as an actor is made up with 
paint for the glare of the footlights, so 
should fact be assisted by fiction before it 
is submitted to the light of public scru- 
tiny.” 

Leighton feared he might be growing 
eloquent, and broke off his lecture abrupt- 
ly. He slid the manuscript into the blue 
envelope, and handed it to Miss Barker. 
Then he rose and said he must go. She 
thanked him and hoped she had not taken 
too much of his time; but she felt as she 
spoke that her manner was affected and 
distant. She was not thinking of 
Leighton—she was thinking of what he 
had said. He put her on a train. Then 
he hastened for the dilatory Von Beck. 

About two weeks later another long 
blue envelope found its way to Leighton’s 
desk. He recognized the handwriting on 
it and ripped it open, expecting to finda 
revision of the love story. But the man- 
uscript bore a different title. A little 
note slipped out of its: folds: 

“ Dear Mr. LEIGHTON: 

“T-have followed your advice about writing 
of things I know and have.seen. I have ac- 
cepted your suggestion about using the events 
of one of my own days. Perhaps you will re- 
member the day. 

“Sincerely yours, . 
“Iba BARKER.” 

Except for the introduction and a few 
corrections by the editor, this is the story. 

New York City. 


Szeculorum. 


Swinton. 


Grow forests and flowers as erst they grew 
Their fragrance and life yet fresh ag of yore; 
Naught held they of fortune or histery, 
Man’s life or time’s store. 


Man, too, is yet green as at first; 
He bears not the years of his sires; 
His life is renewed child by child; 
He kindles the primitive fires. 
New York City, 





A Holiday on Popocatepetl Volcano. 


By Edward Page Gaston. 


URING my residence in the City of 
Mexico [had often desired to make 
the ascent of Popocatapetl, whose 

bold, snowy prong upstands as the domi- 
nant feature of the great range hem- 
ming in the vast valley. Opportunity 
came in the month of September, 1894, 
when my friend, Professor Frederick W. 
Taylor, of the University of Nebraska, 
was visiting me. We would attempt to 
reach the highest point of the volcano, a 
feat not infrequently attempted, but rare- 
ly accomplished. It was to be a three 
days’ trip, and we outfitted from the lit- 
tle Indian village of Amecameca, near 
the foot of the mountain. So far as we 


could, we were to ride up the peak, and 
we selected wiry mountain ponies from 
the assortment that the acute Mexicans 
proffered for the purpose. A third ani- 
mal bore our three days’ provisions and 


other supplies. Three Indian guides 
were secured ; deep-lunged and well leg- 
ged brigands they were, well inured to 
the toils and dangers of tropic moun- 
taineering and versed in the ways 
of the storms which swirl and crash 
about the lofty battlements we had es- 
sayed to scale. Swinging along easily 
through the maguey plantations, we were 
soon on the rise, and for all the day rode 
through the thinning forests and up- 
lands watered by the snowy trickles from 
above. As darkness was coming down 
we reached night-camp in the form 
of a poor hut called El Rancho de Tlam- 
mg standing in the pines under timber 
ine, 

Popocatepetl isintermittently mined for 
the stores of sulphur found in its roaring 
throat, and here the hardy miners used 
to live when delving in the menacing cra- 
ter. When the Spaniards pressed through 
from the Gulf coast early in the sixteenth 
century, they turned this sacred moun- 
tain against its own worshiping’ people, 
for from the sulphur-bearing crater they 
secured new means for gunpowder-mak- 
ing when ammunition was low in the 
fierce fights which they pressed against 
the lake built capital of the Moctezumas. 


The means for comfort in this miserable 
hut were -practically none, and yet we 
were glad even of its leaky roof and airy 
sides against the nip of the night air, 
flowing down from the vast refrigeration 
above. Our guides builded a small fire 
in the middle of the earthen floor, and, 
we all made a supper of smoky chocolate, 
hard bread and tinned fish, after which 
we two saddle-racked passengers mum- 
mied up in our blankets for the best com- 
fort which the knifing drafts and the 
hard floor would allow for the brief 
remnant of the night remaining before 
the early morning start for the summit. 

Indian-like, the guides did not lie 
down, but huddled in blankets over the 
faltering fire, as they stretched long, 
skinny claws into the flicker of the 
flames, and talked in awed monotones of 
the dangers of the morrow, and elabo- 
rated their superstitions on the dread 
powers of the place. The natives of 
those parts hold that Popocatepetl is a 
vent from the regions of the damned, 
and that all sorts of uncanny influences 
exhale from those abodes of the burning. 
For one thing, they hold that when night 
shakes its dark mantles over the earth 
there come stealing out from this inferno 
evil spirits and devilish genii to sow the 
seeds of sin and to foment discord 
among the dwellers of the earth; and it 
is held that these evil spirits resent any 
intrusion upon their dread domain, and 
will fling fierce attack upon intruders. 

It seemed as if the superstitious guides 
might be right in their beliefs, for at 
about the hour of midnight there came 
roaring down upon us one of those sud- 
den storms peculiar to these high regions 
in the rainy season. When its hight was 
reached, we seemed in the midst of a 
drunken frenzy of malignant hate, 
hurled against us as an enemy. The 
winds hooted and howled up and down 
the passes, the thunders roared and 
crashed in rending cannonades, the light- 
nings flamed and flared in fitful flashes, 
and the winds romped and raved in a 
wild wrestle with our frail camp, as if to 
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pluck up it and.us, to pitch all into the 
yawning barrancas. Rain and hail came 
whirling down as if each drop and ball 
were rifled and on destruction bent, and 
altogether it was a night of such uncan- 
ny terrors as one may not covet again. 
This storm added to the toiling dangers 
of the undertakings before us, for the 
rain froze as it fell. At 4 o'clock in the 
morning, when we rode our ponies out 
into the unmooned and dense stillness of 
the night, the trail was treacherous in 
ice. For the most of the way there was 
no special danger, but it was nerve-fray- 
ing when the trail skirted the marge of 
a treacherous sink, into whose unknown 
depths we knew that a hoof-slip at cer- 
tain trying moments would send pony 
and rider rolling and plunging to an un- 
known fate. 

Leaving the last frayed flutter of vege- 
tation behind, we came into the shifting 
slides of ashes, sand and scoria spewed 
forth by the vast angers of the volcano 
in its past eruptions, and this made hard 
going for the mounts, whom we cruelly 
burdened. They sunk fetlock deep and 
more into the arid muffle, through which 
they dragged heavy hoofs as they pulled 
upward with many strainings. They 
heaved pitifully, groaned over the air 
which did not satisfy, and we might have 
dismounted from sheer pity for their 
dumb distress, had we not thought of the 
worsening times in store when these 
quivering mounts were to fail us and 
we by necessity push afoot into higher 
and ever thinning atmosphere. So the 
unsparing quirt was laid upon their 
flanks in our necessity. of getting out of 
them the last pound of power before our 
own keener punishments were begun. 

As the half-hours wore away the 
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morning came, as the sun swung out 
of the eastern seas of night. We looked 
upon the miracle of the morn, without a 
fleck of cloud or film of mist to obscure 
a whit of that full glory. The clouds 
were far below us now, low banked and 
drowsy in the passes of the high hills, 
where they looked like white-fleeced 
flocks laid down for quiet slumber in the 
shelter of a kindly shepherd’s fold. As 
the breeze of the morning came wait- 
ing in from off the Gulf of Mexico, an 
hundred miles away, these sleeping herds 
slowly bestirred themselves, and then 
wandered out through the gateways of 
the hills for their daily ranging on the 
pastures of the skies. 

At 6 o’clock in the morning our ponies 
could be pushed no further, for we then 
were on the edge of the unmelting fields 
of snow and ice at an altitude of more 
than 14,000 feet above the tide level. 
From where we stood we looked across 
the leagues of shimmer upon the icy 
flanks of mighty Ixtaccihuatl lined in 
black with the rugged rocks which once 
hissed and spat their way in fiery lava 
floods from the now ice-choked crater of 
that huge fireless chimney. One of the 
phenomena of Ixtaccihuatl is a well-de- 
veloped glacier. 

An extra guide, who had come along 
for that purpose, started back with our 
fagged horses, to wait at the hut far be- 
low our return from the summit; and 
then our two remaining guides prepared 
their passengers for the real toil of the 
undertaking. Nature is given to strange 
abuses of its sovereignty over these high 
demesnes, and a life might easily be 
snuffed out by defying its peculiar 
powers. In fact, we then were standing 
at Las Cruces, where two rude wooden 
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crosses told of the loss of human lives 
there, after the fashion of marking such 
catastrophes in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. Ordinary clothing and foot cov- 
ering is impossible by the cold and other 
handicaps. Before leaving the hut in the 
early morning we had removed our 
shoes, and the guides had wound our feet 
in several yards of manta, or cotton cloth, 
the unlovely swaddling reaching half 
way to the knee. Around our gouty 
looking feet there was furthermore 
wound several yards of heavy twine, and 
upon the bottom was bound a tough hide 
sole or guarache, crossed many times by 
cords to give us thus a better purchase 
upon the slippery banks of. snow and on 
the icy slides. Our feet were graceful 
as a badly packed sack of oats or like 





blister to the skin and peeling off on the 
nose and cheeks. 

It is a long way up Popocatepetl. 
When they were young men in the Mex- 
ican war, Generals Grant and Buckner 
tried the ascent,:but were beaten out 
about 4,000 feet from the summit and 
gave it up. The rancho where we passed 
the first night is about 12,700 feet above 
the sea; the lower crater entrance is 
17,200 feet, and to make even this we had 
to travel from our camp at Tlamacas a 
distance equal to the hight of Mount 
Washington, more than half of it in re- 
gions of perpetual snow. No trees are 
above the 13,000 feet level, and vegeta- 
tion is entirely frosted out 700 feet 
higher. 

The real toil was now beginning for 
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those clattering wooden boots they wear 
in Holland. Means for the protection of 
the face and hands were of necessity 
elaborate. Aside from the cold, the ac- 
tinic or radiated rays of the sun have a 
powerful burning effect when they come 
into one’s face from the glister of the 
snows and ice. They will burn the flesh 
as by a grill if it is not protected against 
their chemical searing, and so we 
smeared face and neck in vaseline, with 
an after plaster of saleratus, as a pro- 
tection. Black goggles helped to ease 
the glare, a wide-brimmed sombrero was 
on the head, and over this all was drawn 
a heavy black veil. Even with all of 
these protections we did not escape the 


us, for beyond this 14,000 feet point 
there loomed nearly 4,000 feet more in 
sheer altitude, and to cover this we must 
travel twice that distance by the tacks 
and detours we were compelled to make. 
Of the two guides who were to take us 
up, one unswung from his shoulder a 
widely bladed ice axe, and began to gash 
out hand and foot holds in a zig-zagging 
trail, while the other remained behind to 
catch and support us if necessary. The 
oxygen steadily diminished until finally 
the air was but one-half its normal dens- 
ity, and the spasmed lungs and hammer- 
ing heart added their anguished testi- 
mony to the reeling brain and burning 
eyes in the loud protests nature gave as 
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warning of grave dangers. Staggering 
on for a few steps at a time, we wore out 
the ferocious hours, until the full goal 
was reached, after nine hours from the 
morning start. Sinking in a half doze 
of exhaustion, we aroused after a time, 
took some food and drink and getting to 
feet, we braced against the sweeping 
gales of the high air depths to look about 
us. 

We were on the Pico Mayor, the lof- 
tiest jut of Popocatepetl, 17,775 feet 
above the Gulf of Mexico; and nearly 
two miles below us were the clouds, 
where another tropic thunder storm was 
booming out its reverberations along the 
high courts as it lashed the lower earth 
inrain. Through the rents in the clouds 
far below we saw dimly a patch of white, 
meaning the City of Mexico we had left, 
with its third of a million of people, and 
on the other side was Puebla, ninety 
miles distant from the capital, but both 
readily discerned with the same sweep of 
the eye. All around the great horizon 
the ranks and regiments of the hills 
were marshaled up as in a battle array, 
but none of their white-hooded chieftains 
shouldered so high as the great general 
on whose forefront we stood. 

Then a jarring rumble came from un- 
der a cliff near by, and groping to its 
brink we looked full into the mighty maw 
of the fiery mountain. Out of its smoke- 
misted depths there came a sullen boom! 
boom! boom! like the exhaust of some 
monstrous enginery of the earth-depths, 
as the volcano snored and snorted out its 
strangling furies, struggling for a new 
outbreak, to again roar down upon the 
hated world below in fiery floods. and 
pelting death. The last destructive erup- 
tion occurred in 1802, but there is a con- 
stant danger of another. Out of several 
great nostrils there fumed, as we looked, 
sulphurous smoke and pestilential gases, 
and dank vapors sweated forth through 
many steaming pores, which just about 
the rim of.the vent make the black ashes 
and rocks unbearably hot. The crater 
is eight hundred feet at its greatest 
depth, and a third of a mile in diameter ; 
yet its flaming furies cannot hold against 
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the opposing cold of that high altitude, 
so an unmelting mail of snow. and ice 
hoods the mountain in all but just about 
the fervent crater, and in places cloaks 
the giant for nearly 5,000 feet down its 
sides. : 

Previous to starting upon our three 
days’ trip we made preparations for 
coasting down the snow and ice pack on 
an improvised toboggan, a unique under- 
taking which one would need to travel 
far to match in the way of a curious ad- 
venture. The guides had brought along 
strong petates, reed platted mats, for this 
exciting purpose, and my guide and I 
consented to lead the way in the perilous 
undertaking. At the point we selected 
the shoulder of the volcano dropped away 
rapidly, but the course seemed fairly 
clear if we could but guide the crazy 
craft with our alpenstocks to evade some 
menacing juts of rock and also to keep 
out of the clutch of a yawning barranca 
away to the left. Pushing off, we moved 
slowly at first, until gravity got its grip 
upon us, when we ripped and _ hissed 
down the mountain-side with speed in- 
creasing each moment. The keen wind 
buzzed and burred at the ears as it 
reached out a pursuing arm and smote 
us with angry lashings, and the spiteful 
ice splinters flying up before us like tiny 
javeling‘cut at the face until the blood 
oozed. The wild race swung us down 
and down the periled, dazzling stretches 
for the few tense minutes which ap- 
peared a small eternity, but at last we 
came to a sudden stop in the slush snow 
down where the’ earth warmth could 
reach up and claim its own. 

Reeling to feet upon drunken limbs, 
and a bit blanched by it all, I looked. up 
the mighty slide to see that my compan- 
ion and his guide were safely following. 
My eye traveled all the way up which 
we had toiled through suffering. hours, 
and then coasted down in but about as 
many minutes: Then my sight turned 
upon the gracious forests and: green up- 
lands in the glad world below, leaving 
old Popocatepetl severely muffled in its 
monarch ermine of the snows to still sen- 
tinel the Toltec ages. 


New York City. 





The Slaves and Sources of Slang. 
By Kate Upson Clark. 


LANG, even to the most fastidious 
among us, is an occasional diver- 
sion. Most of us use it, and we 

ourselves think, with admirable economy, 
and fine discrimination. There are very 
few, and those generally wanting in hu- 
mor, possibly in various other of the loft- 
iest intellectual attributes, who discard 
slang altogether. Let this all be granted, 
and yet the case of the average young col- 
lege man remains flagrant. He is ut- 
terly without conscience in this matter. 

The fact is that our college boys em- 
ploy slang so freely that their conversa- 
tion becomes a species of patois, unintelli- 
gible to those around them, and one can- 
not help the apprehension that by the 
time their diplomas are due the vouths 
will have forgotten even those few finer 
shadings of their mother tongue which 
belong by right to their seldom too high- 
ly equipped class. 

Since the slang expressions are here, 
and some of us are philologically . in- 
clined, we have resolved to attempt to 
trace. a few of them at least to their 
sources, if they have any. A decent ped- 
igree gives even to a homely dog a cer- 
tain dignity. Some of these expressions 
lend themselves readily to investigation. 
Others are more difficult. ‘ 

Among the plainly derived ones is the 
favorite “corker.” One can hear with 
the mind’s ear the explosion with which 
the cork evacuates the champagne or 
soda bottle, and gets, the impression. of 
force which the. speaker intends. 

Almost as expressive is “ the limit.” In 
a recent summer ‘house-party of young 
men was a youth addicted to .photog- 
taphy. One evening his brother rushed 
up to the photographer’s den with the 
news that a certain Mrs. A. was below, 
with her young lady daughter. It was 
met with cold disdain, and the suggestion 
that there were entertainers enough and 
to spare already in the parlor. 

“Oh, come now!” expostulated the 
brother. “ You're the one the girl, wants 
to see, Ben—you know you are. She 
thinks you are a pippin. Buck up now! 
“ainge on your glad rags and come 

own.” 


' “No,” said Ben, doggedly, “she’s the 
imit,”* 


Another rather neat phrase is 
“ grouchy.” | This, too, has some sort 
of an historic basis. More commonly, 
the youth who has an attack of old fash- 
ioned crossness is said to “ have a grouch 
on.” If he is playing a game pretty well, 
we understand that he is commended 
when we hear shouted the words, 
“ Snappy work!” We comprehend that 
“a windy drooler ” is one who is unduly 
verbose. If we are told that a youth is 
in “ flossy” attire, it conveys, as is in- 
tended, a sense of shining splendor. That 
a youth who unwarrantably appropriates 
another’s property is said to “pinch” 
it, seems not undescriptive. That “a 
sour” or a “ lemon ” is a sharp thrust, is 
legitimate enough; and we do not object 
violently when a pretty girl is called “a 
queen,” “a pippin,” “a daisy,” or “a 
bird.” We must allow, too, that endless 
repetitions are not unfitly designated as 
occurring “steen” times, and we admit 
that occasionally things really do “ jar” 
us. 

Certain other words and phrases have 
not so clear a claim to consideration. 
Thus, there is the common and disagree- 
able “nutty.” A, “nutty” person ap- 
pears to be.one who is more or less dazed 
or demented, and seems to be applied by 
young persons of both sexes to their par- 
ents when those eccentric and irrational 
individuals differ from their children on 
matters of personal, usually. financial, 
policy. Possibly the fact that a nut’s 
kernel is hidden by a shell, may explain 
this apparently mongrel and uncompan- 
ionable word. Another. unaccountable 
and highly. objectionable term is “ josh- 
ing,” meaning to twit or rail at. Some 
appeal to English classic literature in de- 
fense of this word, and insist that it is 
found in or before the Elizabethan com- 
edies, but. a fairly thorough search 
through several such “ classic ” composi- 
tions has as yet failed to reveal it. The 


‘popular “nifty,” savors of “Alice in 


Wonderland,” but is as yet no more com- 
prehensible on that account. “ Quite the 
goat,” applied when one person becomes 
the object of concentrated joking or 
other attention in the line of “ horsing ” 


(another repulsive word), is also of hazy 


origin. - 
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Now it may. happen to these well- 
brought-up (supposably) youths, of 
whom we know a large number who are 
about to graduate from a famous col- 
lege, that they will really wish some time 
to express themselves strongly and cor- 
rectly. They may have to make a speech 
before others than their college mates— 
or they may “ draw,” as they say, an in- 
vitation to write some article which thev 
will really feel that they must write, and 
vet which requires a different set of terms 
from those which they habitually use. 
One of these “ nifty ” youths, on his feet 
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before some august assembly, will be 
likely to make “ sloppy ” work of even a 
little speech ; or he will be “ phased ” or 
“ fussed,” or will fail to have his “ nerve 
with him” (in this case a vocabulary) 
when he tries to write his little piece. 

But if you should dare to advance such 
“preachy” doctrines as these to your 
merry young college friends, they would 
laugh immoderately, and tell you to 
“forget it;” that you are “talking in 
bunches,” or that you are “ the windiest 
drooler that ever happened.” 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Unitarians and Universalists. 
By Edward Everett Hale, D D. 


HE relations of these two commun- 
ions, in the mechanical forms of 

what is called “ organization,” il- 
lustrates again the comparative unim- 
portance of intellectual doctrines in such 
affairs. Just as, to any outsider, it is 
hopeless to explain any essential differ- 
ence between the “ United Presbyterian 
Church” and the “ Old Line Presbyte- 
rian Church,” it is quite hopeless to de- 
fine the distinction between Unitarians 
and Universalists. What is at least 
amusing is, that to the outsiders—I do 
not say the outside barbarians—to the av- 
erage American, who knows little about 
either communion, and probably cares 
less—there is no distinction. Both names 
begin with U. Both bodies are sneered 
at by “ evangelical ” journals, so-called. 
And in practice they are regarded in 
thought and conversation as one concern. 

But most of the people who handle 
the machinery of organization do not 
see this—do not yet quite know it. The 
religious newspapers, the printing 
houses, the divinity schools are different. 
The ministers do in practice exchange 
pulpits, and as each communion receives 
to the sacraments anybody who wants to 
come, of course they “ fellowship ” eaclr 
other—to use for once a disgusting word 
which has no origin and no meaning. 

At the recent biennial meéting of 
the National Unitarian Conference, and 
the triennial meeting of the National 
Universalist Convention, a really genuine 
effort has been made which will at the 


least relieve the position of some of its - 


absurdities, and as we hope bring about 
more vigorous, because more closely 
combined, effort for the kingdom. Bya 
unanimous vote of the Unitarians a 
strong commission was appointed to con- 
fer with any committee appointed by the 
Universalists, as to methods of co-opera- 
tion in the work of the two churches. 
“That they may walk together ” is the 
fine phrase of the old covenants of the 
New Englanders, and the Unitarians 
really hope that that will prove practica- 
ble. Nine-tenths of the delegates at the 
Universalist conference, which met the 
next week, showed that they thought so 
too; and that conference appointed a 
strong commission for consultation with 
ours. 

' There is great hope that something 
practical may come of this. Even if you — 
have to maintain two sets of newspapefs, 
two of reviews, two of theological 
schools, and two sets of colleges, where 
there is one and only one theory of fe- 
ligion, it seems clear that you might have - 
close union—“ co-operation ” is a good 
word—in the publishing of tracts and 
their distribution, in the printing of hymn 
books, and the establishment of churches 
in new towns, or in distant lands. It 
does seem too absurd to build - two 
churches side by side, in some village, 
with two congregations supporting two 
ministers, two choirs and two Sunday- 
schools, with two missionary societies, 
where the object of each is exactly the 
same as the object of the other, 

Roxsury, Mass, 
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LITERATURE. 


An American Anthology * 


THE name “anthology” has a fine 
smack of Greek flavor; the scholarly 
reader feels a mood of ancient freshness 
steal over him when the zest of Arca- 
dian fruit-blooms and the perfume of 
Hybla are renewed by the word. The 
GreekAnthology may be but a vague tra- 
dition, even in our schools; we may be 
forsaking the old paths of sound learning 
for the commercial values of a practical 
neology; yet still when we would have 
the very essence of what is best in litera- 
ture we confidently turn to the master of 
that spirit which descends from the far 
past, bringing with it a thigh-burden of 
pollen dust from all the song-flowers that 
have bloomed since Homer’s day. Mr. 
Stedman is such a master. Not we of 
America alone, but the lovers of true lit- 
erature all over the world, have found 
him out and given him the right to lead. 

In his American Anthology Mr. Sted- 
man has gleaned the field of our voesy, 
gathering freely, even copiously, but with 
marvelous discrimination considering the 
state of our literary development and the 
vast confusion of our poetical publica- 
tions. One might lightly think the task 
of choosing a bookful of representative 
American verse not difficult. It would, 
indeed, be easy for a novice ; but a large- 
ly endowed and competent critic like Mr. 
Stedman has not the tyro’s confidence in 
a mere jumble of flowers, weed-tops, 
burs and twigs when a bouquet is in 
question. Here is something worth do- 
ing by a true poet, a master critic and a 
patient, svmpathetic lover of song for 
song’s sake, like Meleager. Mr. Sted- 
man felt the beauty, the weight and the 
tangled difficultiesof his undertaking, 
and so gave himself ample time. The 
tesult shows that he did not overestimate 
his fitness for this work, which adequate- 
ly crowns the beautiful monument. to 
American art formed by his preceding 
volumes. 


- It is an exquisite pleasure to read Mr. 
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Stedman’s “ Introduction,” which 
breathes the comforting aroma of ripe 
and mellow scholarship. .He surveys 
his field with a vision made sure by long 
and loving practice. Here and there he 
lets fall a critical remark which on the 
instant grips one’s sense of what is best 
and suggests a new turn away from worn 
views and threadbare appreciations into 
a fresh enjoyment of the inspiration, the 
comprehension and the craftsmanship of 
the poet. 
In its scope this Anthology is liberal to 
a degree. Certainly the dead poets of 
America are fully represented, and the 
living ones have nothing to complain of. 
What strikes the critical mind most for- 
cibly, after a rapid run through the large 
volume, is the wealth of really noble po- 
etry presented; and then the wide range 
of it! Almost every form known to Eng- 
lish verse is here, and the subjects are as 
various as thought itself. Of course, the 
larger part is faulty, touched heavily 
with crudeness and affected by the in- 
fluence of English models which we have 
consciously or unconsciously imitated. A 
surprisingly large number of pieces, how- 
ever, by almost unknown singers, strike 
upon the critical ear with the force of 
genius. Our American masters, Bryant, 
Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell and Whittier, stand apart with 
their splendid offerings. Here Mr. 
Stedman has chosen well under the worst 
of difficulties, an embarrassment of 
riches. He had to leave out some fa- 
vorite lyrics, for space was limited, but 
what he put in could not have been 
“spared. From Bryant, Poe and Whit- 
tier the selections are admirably man- 
aged, so are those from Longfellow. We 
feel most forcibly Mr. Stedman’s prac- 
ticed and well nigh unerring judgment 
in the selections from Emerson and 
Whitman. In the case of Whitman es- 
pecially, the strain was dangerous in the 
direction of running with the hounds, so 
to say; but our critic kept his head; he 
made the vital discrimination between the 
false note and the true. Aristotle said: 
56 edpvons 4} monriKh éorev 7 paviKod, 
Whitman had the true imperious joy of 
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the Muses ; but he was hag-ridden by the 
frenzy of uninspired egotism, which near- 
ly always forced him into a false and vul- 
gar jargon-chase. Few of his pieces 
can be by any reasonable rule classed 
with the flowers of song. All of these 
debatable few Mr. Stedman has in- 
cluded in his selection, and by these it 
would be well to know Walt Whitman. 

The American Anthology shows the 
singular barrenness of the South in po- 
etry up to the beginning of our Civil 
War. The chains of slavery were real- 
ly heaviest on the white people. No 
sooner did the war-hammer knock them 
off than a voice like Lanier’s shook the 
semi-tropical air with a genuine South- 
ern strain, and a new and magically 
charming choir was formed. Poe, we 
say, was a Southener ; but in what line of 
Poe’s poetry do we find the vox loci? 
He was and still remains our most orig- 
_inal genius; yet he was not even Ameri- 
can in the sap and substance of his ge- 
nius. 

After leaving the selections from the 
masters, whose portraits are grouped in 
the frontispiece, we do not bid farewell 
to high song and the spirit of true art. 
The fact is that in the midst of a really 
great chorus we cannot separate the di- 
vine voices. The happy critic who shall 
live in the far-off coming day, when a 
safe perspective shall distinguish clearly 
the striking individuals and groups of 
our golden period, will revel in a very 
wonderful treasure of poetry worth ap- 
preciating, and have the exquisite pleas- 
ure of using Mr. Stedman’s great book, 
as we now use the Greek Anthology, to 
light the way toward: just and adequate 
measurement of our many charmingly 
American and fresh-voiced singers. 

We have not space to go into the de- 
tails of this anthology. Indeed, there is 
no demand for minute criticism. It will 
please all of Mr. Stedman’s friends to 
know that the false modesty, which 
withheld from his “ Library of American 
Literature ” every trace of his own work, 
has been cast aside, and we here proper- 
ly have a valuable selection from Mr. 
Stedman’s_ poetry. This anthology 
would have been as sadly incomplete 
without it as would have been the Greek 
Anthology bereft of Meleager’s own 
haunting contributions. 

The publishers have done their part of 


-John, 
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the work with notable craftsmanship. In 
our necessarily limited examination of 
the text we have found no errors; but in 
the “Index of Poets” Bayard Taylor’s 
name is referred to page 721, when the 
number should be 271. Perfect exact- 
ness is desirable in a work of permanent 
interest and value, like this; for not a li- 
brary in America will dare be without it, 
and it will be studied with an enthusiasm 
that few other works can command. It 
is, and will long remain, the broad gate- 
way to the flower-land of American 


esy. 
poesy * 


China’s Only Hope.* 


In one of the most profound papers 
presented before the recent Ecumenical 
Conference on Foreign Missions, held in 
this city, Prof. George William Knox, 
D.D., speaking of Confucianism and its 
relation to the history of China, said: 

“ Think not that China has existed for 2,500 
years without some truth to bind her to God.” 

These words forced themselves on our 
attention as we looked over this book, 
which is in some respects one of the 
most remarkable that has ever been pre- 
sented to the public. It was written soon 
after the close of the war with Japan, and 
represents the conviction of one of the 
most influential men in China. It met 
with an enthusiastic reception and an im- 
mense number of copies were distributed, 
and it is probable that to its influence 
was largely due the revolution carried 
through by the Empress Dowager, who 
saw that the old régime was doomed. 

No one can read it without realizing 
the immense power that has underlain 
the development of China for these cen- 
turies, and that has bound her great pop- 
ulace together. The Viceroy, of whom 
a sketch has already been given in the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT, is a thor- 
ough Chinese. There is not a particle of 
the foreigner about him. He believes 
in China, the Chinese people, Chinese 
Government and the Chinese religion. 
He believes there is power in that em- 
pire to develop a nation that shall be a 
power in the world as it has been in the 
past, and at the same time he sees more 
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clearly than many a foreigner sees the 
points of weakness in his own country 
and where there is necessity for change. 
There is something pathetic in this ap- 
peal, in its calling upon the people to 
rally to their ancient faith in support of 
their ancient history and still adapt them- 
selves to the modern needs. There is no 
sparing of criticism. The fiercest on- 
slaught possible is made upon those of- 
ficials and people who have shown them- 
selves proud and indolent, with no dis- 
cernment, with no genuine scholarship or 
not skilled in mechanics. The failure in 
the past to keep in touch with the newer 
developments abroad has resulted in the 
failure to be represented abroad. Loyal 
as the Viceroy is to the olden time and 
custom he says very frankly that “ old 
custom” is a bugaboo, a “ password to 
lying and deceit.” Similarly he says 
that “travel abroad for one year is more 
profitable than study at home for five 
years.” What a light that throws upon 
the whole course of Chinese develop- 
ment! Equally interesting is the way in 
which the veteran statesman, for he sure- 


ly deserves the term, compares his own 
country with Japan: “The diminutive 
country of Japan has suddenly sprung 


into prominence. Ito, Yamagata, Ya- 
nomoto, Mutsui and others visited for- 
eign countries twenty years ago, and 
learned ”—what? the close of the sen- 
tence is perhaps the most significant of 
all—“‘ a method by which to escape the 
coercion of Europe.” Right there. the 
Chinaman. shows that he understands 
every point at issue and realiZes that the 
only way in which any Asiatic nation can 
hope to withstand the tremendous force 
of European extension and expansion is 
by studying carefully the methods of that 
expansion and meeting the invader. with 
his own weapons. And it is because this 
has not been done that the “ incompe- 
tencies are not supplied.” “ With naught 
to stimulate the mind, harden the nature 
or supply the. deficiencies there seems 
nothing left ”—and we can understand the 
sadness with which the words. are writ- 
ten—* for China, but to perish miserably 
in the slough of despond and despair.” 
Then follows the question, Who is suf- 
ficient for these things? But the old man 
is by no means discouraged. He points 
out the method—the establishment of 
schools, and by schools he means some- 
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thing genuine, not “ the eight-legged es- 
say,’ if desired these can be studied at 
home, but what is wanted in the schools 
is history, geography and the govern- 
ment of China. Then comes the topic of 
the reform of methods. He holds that 
certain principles are immutable, but the 
administration of laws can be altered. 
The religion cannot be changed, but im- 
plements and weapons of war certainly 
can be. The anti-reformers he divides 
into three classes: (1) “ Conservatives 
stuck in the mud of antiquity;” (2) 
“ slow. bellies of Chinese officialdom;” 
(3) “ hypercritics.” 

So we might go through the whole 
book, which is not ijarge, and take one 
point after another and show its power 
and pertinency. It is a book that ought 
to be read, and unquestionably will be 
read as people come to understand its 
value. The writer of the introduction, 
himseif a fine Chinese scholar, pays a 
high tribute to the translator for his skill 
in rendering the thought without bind- 
ing himself to the mere words. Whether 
indeed the result of the whole thing is to 
be relied upon may be questioned. Con- 
fucianism is certainly not enough to bind 
China together. It needs something of 
vital power, not a mere ethical principle. 
Yet with the outlook of such men as this 
veteran Viceroy it cannot but be that 
some power will be found that can pre- 
serve and develop a nation of such.a his- 
tory. ; 

we 
The Distribution of Wealth.* 


BotH these treatises, while formally 
devoted to political economy, are essen- 
tially ethical in purpose. In each case 
the question, What is just? is that which 
especially interests the author, and the 
answér ‘to which determines his theory 
of distribution... Both writers accept the 
law of “ differential rents,” and regard 
value as fixed by “ final ” or “ marginal ” 
utility. Their assumptions and princi- 


ples are for the most part the. same, but 


their conclusions are as wide apart as the 
poles. One finds the present distribu- 
tion of wealth, speaking roughiy, all 
right ; the other finds it all wrong. Such 
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a divergence of results is remarkable 
enough to arouse curiosity; especially 
since both writers are very careful in 
their reasoning, and thoroughly familiar 
with their subject. ‘ 

The purpose of Professor Clark’s 
book is to prove that the distribution of 
the income of society is controlled by a 
natural law, which, if it worked without 
friction, would give every agent of pro- 
duction the amount of wealth which that 
agent creates. The wages of the la- 
borer are what he has produced, and in- 
terest is the product of capital. In or- 
der to establish this proposition it is, of 
course, necessary to assume that society 
is “ static,” or unchanging. As a mat- 
ter of fact, modern societies are highly 
dynamic, but as there is always an aver- 
age level of the ocean, so there are laws 
of social activity to which it tends to 
conform. It is to be understood, there- 
fore, that Professor Clark’s reasoning re- 
lates to a hypothetical condition of so- 
ciety, and that actual conditions may fail 
to conform to the laws which he formu- 
lates to an indefinite extent without vi- 
tiating his conclusions. 

Henry George’s contention that wages 
are fixed by the product which a man can 
create by tilling rentless land was what 
first led Professor Clark to seek for a 
method by which the product of labor 
everywhere might be disentangled from 
the product of co-operating agents. The 
question that he asked himself was 
whether laborers get all the wealth that 
they produce, or only a part of it. If 
they get only a part of it, they have a 
right to be revolutionists; if they get it 
all, they may not be as well off as they 
wish, but they cannot charge society with 
injustice. 

As above stated, Professor Clark finds 
that laborers do get all that they pro- 
duce. Availing himself of the proposi- 
tion that the final unit of the supply of a 
commodity is the price-making part, he 
contends that there is a marginal region 
where wages are adjusted. What men 
get in this region sets the standard of 
wages. A part of the marginal field for 
labor consists of waste land, but a larger 
part is afforded by no-rent instruments 
of the other kinds; and a still larger part 
is created by putting the entire stock of 
rent-paying instruments into uses for 
which no extra rent is charged. 
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owner of a mill may increase the num- 
ber of his hands, altho the product of the. 
additional laborers affords. no profit to 
him, but goes all to these laborers. Here 
we find the standard of wages; it is the 
product of these men who are given work 
by an employer who gets. no profit from 
it. A farmer may give a poor man a 
horse whose work does not pay for his 
keeping, a condemned harness, and a 
cart which it is unsafe to use longer, and 
with these valueless equipments and a bit 
of worthless land, the laborer engages in 
the production of wealth. He may not 
produce a great deal, but he enjoys the 
distinction of solving the problem of 
wages. The amount of his product “ cor- 
responds with and expresses the rate of 
general wages.” There is a “zone of 
indifference ” in the field of employment 
which each manager controls; he may 
employ more men than he needs, without 
either losing or gaining. Hence the law: 

“ Wages tend to equal the product of mar- 
ginal labor; and that part of the working 
force which occupies a zone of indifference is 
thus marginal.” Hence also: “The effective 
product of any workman must be equal to the 
absolute product of a man who is within the 
marginal zone.” 

This explanation is certainly ingenious, 
and it is stated by the author with the ut- 
most sincerity. But it is open to the very 
serious objection that it violates the def- 
inition of the economic personality who 
employs labor. No doubt in the world 
as it is many employers keep men who 
are not only unprofitable, but are also 
positively expensive. They do so from 
kindness, and other motives than the de- 
sire of gain. But Professor Clark is 
reasoning of the static condition, in 
which the employer is defined as a perf- 
son directing industry so as to make a 
profit from it. To say, as Professor 
Clark does, that “ motives other than pe- 
cuniary interest may cause employers to 
accept new men that are offered to them,” 
is to confound this definition and to ren- 
der accurate reasoning impossible. We 
cannot extend our criticism beyond this 
point ; but the whole essay will doubtless 
command the attention of students of 
economics. 

Mr. Hobson’s arguments are advanced 
to prove that all processes of bargain- 
ing and competition, by which prices are 
attained and the distribution of wealth 
achieved, are affected by certain elements 
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of force which assign “forced gains” and 
other elements of “ economic rent” to 
the buyers or the sellers. Hence there 
must be a/large fund, like the monopoly 
and differential rents of land, which fur- 
nishes no stimulus to voluntary indus- 
trial energy, and. which can be taken for 
public service by taxation without injury 
to industry. His discussion of the mod- 
ern theories of capital, rent, etc., is fas- 
cinating, and his reasoning vigorous ; but 
the subject is too technical for examina- 
tion here. Conceding that large funds 
exist as a result of monopoly or other ad- 
vantage of position, it is a prodigious 
leap to assume that such injustice will be 
rectified by taxation. It is notorious that 
in the city of New York the rental of 
land has been in many instances confis- 
cated by taxation; but hardly any one 
would contend that the application of this 
fund to the support of a horde of politi- 
cians, the multiplication of useless offices, 
and the payment of excessive salaries, 
brings us nearer to any ideals of justice 
except those of Tammany Hall. 


5 


THE CRADLE OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Jamestown and James River. By Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler, President of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. (Richmond, Va.: Whittet & 
Shepperson.) Here is a book to gladden 
the heart of those who like to gather up 
the scraps of local history pertaining to 
places of particular interest. The Is- 
land of Jamestown and the banks of 
James River offer excellent opportunities 
for this kind of historical work, which 
President Tyler is thoroughly fitted to 
(o, and has here done to fascinating ef- 
lect. Maps, pictures of old mansions 
and other landmarks, genealogy, sketches 
of important personages of early days, 
and indeed a panorama of people, places 
and events, make the book one of those 
monographs dear to all lovers of well 
sketched local colonial history. 


Lire IN JAPAN AS SEEN THROUGH A 
Missionary’s SPECTACLES IN THE TWI- 
MIGHT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Ella Gardner. (Nashville, Tenn: 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Publish- 
ing House. $1.50.) Here is a book of 
missionary life in Japan as full. of infor- 
mation as a pudding of plums. While 
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the interest turns chiefly on missionary 
work and the experiences of mission- 
aries, there is a strong current of de- 
scriptive and historical statement with a 
plenty of incidents and bright glimpses 
of Japanese life, manners and modes of 
thinking. The pictures from photo- 
graphs are many, and they give an im- 
mediate impression of the people, the 
country and the peculiarities of both 
town and country. It is from a book like 
this, intimate in style, quite unpretentious 
and full of sincerities, that we get what: no 
consciously artistic writer can give us— 
namely, the commonplace and everyday 
details of life. The descriptions of 
school iife and methods of teaching are 
full and interesting, so likewise are the 
accounts of missionary work and experi- 
ences. It is a book to which all readers 
can confidently turn for a large amount 
of useful information about Japan and 
Japanese civilization. 


CRANMER AND THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND. By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) With this well written picture 
of the life and time of Cranmer and of 
the Reformation in England, the Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons begifi‘a riew''se- 
ries of books on “ The World’s Epoch 
Makers,” by writers who have made the 
subjects assigned them a special study. 
The publishers announce that the series 
“will afford a valuable guide to the 
study of the leading epochs in the moral, 
intellectual and spiritual development of 
humanity.” If we may judge the series 
by the present compact and clearly writ- 
ten essay, with its chronological tables, 
its notes and its excellent index, it will 
fulfill this promise in every respect. The 
author of Cranmer and the Revolution 
in England leads off with attractive com- 
mand of his materials. He gives. the sub- 
stance of the whole subject in a nutshell. 


HeLen Ketter Souvenir No. 2, 
1892-1899. (Washington, D. C.: Volta 
Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf.) The 
papers printed in this large and attractive 
souvenir volume are published in com- 
memoration of the Harvard Final Ex- 
amination of Miss Helen Keller for Ad- 
mission to Radcliffe College, June 29th- 
30th, 1899. Portraits of Miss Keller and 
her teachers accompany the text, which 
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includes a “ Preface,” by John Hitz, Su- 
perintendent; a Chapter on “ Instruc- 
tion,” by A. Graham Bell; a paper on 
“Instruction of Helen Keller,” by her 
teacher, Annie M. Sullivan; “ First Year 
of College Preparatory Work,” by Pro- 
fessor Gilman; “ Final Preparation for 
College,” by Merton S. Keith, A.B., and 
a “ Chronological Statement of Studies,” 
by Miss Keller herself. It is a book of 
great interest to all who are interested or 
actively engaged in teaching the blind. 


HOTEL’ p—E RAMBOUILLET, AND THE 
Précieuses. By Leon H. Vincent, 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00.) In this little book Mr. Vincent 
gives us a charming short study of the 
H6tel de Rambouillet, and what its in- 
fluence was upon French life and litera- 
ture. From the gracious and beneficent 
supremacy of Catherine de Vivonne the 
study passes on to that curious and in- 
teresting coterie known as the Précieuses. 
We are given a swift and telling sketch 
of the men, women and time of that 
transitional period of literary history. 
Students will find the little book a good, 
comprehensive review, and from it the 
general reader cannot fail to reccive a 
valuable- impression’. Mr. Vincent evi- 
dently writes con amore, and is himself 
a trifle touched with preciosity ; but this 
does not hurt; it rather aids his work. 
We have found his book both charming 
and valuable as a piece of literary his- 
torical study. 


Tue GENTLE ArT OF Goop TALKING. 
By Beatrice Knollys. (New York: M. 


F. Mansfield. 75 cents.) The art of: 


conversation is doubtless neglected in 
this day of hurry and push, and we doubt 
the possibility of reviving the interest in 
good talk as it existed in earlier and 
more leisurely periods of civilization 
when the cultured few cared less for 
money and show and more for personal 
accomplishments than we do now. Miss 
Knollys, however, has written a little 
treatise in which a great deal of good ad- 
vice and much useful information are 
given touching “the gentle art of good 
talking.” It will benefit most of us to 
read her pages and take counsel of her 
genial wisdom. What not to say, as 
well as what to say and how to say it, 
should be welcome to every mind. This 
little book will serve the student in his 
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effort to train himself in readiness and 
elegance of speech. 


THE ROMANCE OF GILBERT Hotmgs, 
An Historical Novel, by Marshall Mon- 
roe Kirkham. (Chicago: The World 
Railway Publishing Company. $1.50.) 
The author of this story is well known as 
a voluminous writer upon railroad history 
and management, but we understand that 
he here ventures for the first time into 
the field of fiction. His romance has a 
broad current and flows heavily with its 
burden of words, words, words. The 
profusion of the verbal style does not, 
however, interfere with the story’s gen- 
eral interest. Life is truthfully depicted, 
and the scenes somehow seem real, 
Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis 
are figures in the large picture which 
represents American civilization in the 
Mississippi Valley, before the days of se- 
cession, back as far as Black Hawk’s 
time, and that great Indian chief is one 
of the dramatis persone. The publish- 
ers have issued the book in beautiful 
form. 

AntmaL Lire. A First Book of 
Zoology. By David S. Jordan, M.S,, 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., President of Le- 
land Stanford, Junior, University, and 
Vernon L. Kellogg, M.S., Professor in 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
$1.20.) For beginners in the study of 
zoology and for general readers who 
wish to arrive at a fair understanding of 
the generally accepted theory of animal 
life as affected by its environment this 
is an excellent treatise. There is noth- 
ing new or original in its contents. It 
is just such a book as any well informed 
naturalist with the results of science be- 
fore him could compile in the midst of a 
sufficient library. But this is just what 
beginners and general readers most need 
to enlighten them and set them in the 
way of attaining knowledge of what 
animal life means. The text and illus- 
trations go well together, and the book 
is a compact presentation of its subject 
in terms perfectly understandable by the 
ordinary reader. There is an excellent 
index. 

AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By Frank R. 
Stockton. (New York: Charles Sctib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50). Mr. Stockton is to 
us always delightful, and in this bundle 
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of land-and-water stories he is nearly at 
his very best, near enough at least to give 
unqualified pleasure to his waiting host 
of readers. There are eleven of them, 
all more or less droll in make-up and tell- 
ing, full of dry -humor and thickly stud- 
ded with incidents that fill the gamut of 
grotesque fancy. “ Stocktonese” is a 
word likely to get fast stuck in the dic- 
tionaries, and while there is not as much 
of what the word means in this as in some 
others of Stockton’s books, it is here. 
The stories are not like a string of beads, 
but they have a strong family likeness. 
The reader will pass from one to another 
without any disturbance of the initial 
complacency and sympathy. 

We acknowledge receipt of Part III, 
of A History oF GREECE, by Evelyn Ab- 
bott, M.A., LL.D., Jowett Lecturer in 
Greek History at Balliol College (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.25.), 
which covers the period from 445 B.C., 
to 403 B.C. It is a work of leisurely and 
painstaking craftsmanship in which his- 
tory unfolds itself without undue regard 
for the reader’s patience or impatience. 
It covers a splendid period of Greek his- 
tory which is delineated with minute 
care, at places somewhat dryly. Political, 
military and social life are brought out 
with good effect and there is an interest- 
ing study of literature and art at Athens. 
Good maps of the island of Sphagia and 
the Harbor of Navarino, and of Syracuse 
during the Athenian siege are followed 
by a comprehensive index. Short and 
useful foot-notes refer the student to.the 
works relied upon by the author. The 
completion of this history of Greece will 
be the rounding up of an admirable and 
valuable work. 

THe Art oF DesaTe. By Raymond 
Macdonald Alden, Ph.D., Instructor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.) The 
art of debate is here studied with a view 
to the training of young speakers in the 
habit of ready, direct and effective ex- 
pression. The author presents his sub- 
ject with care, taking pains to discrimi- 
nate between mere oratorical fluency and 
that terse, forceful and adequate presen- 
tation of thought which is the debater’s 
best weapon and the orator’s most telling 
gift. Prompt and irresistible strokes of 
apparently unpremeditated wit, rebuke, 
sarcasm and deep-reaching rejoinder can 
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be learned as well as any other parts of 
public speaking. The debater must be 
fully prepared at all points, and this book 
is meant to aid him in this preparation. 


HisrorrcAL TALES FrRomM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. . By A. T. Quiller-Couch.. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Mr. Quiller-Couch says that these tales 
retold from Shakespeare are intended for 
children. He has chosen mostly the 
plays not represented in the “ Tales from 
Shakespeare,” by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, and his style of telling is admi- 
rably suited to the purpose announced. 
The stories are eight in number, taken 
from “Coriolanus,” “ Julius Cesar,” 
“King John,” “King Richard II,” 
“King Henry IV,” “King Henry V,” 
“King Henry VI” and “ King Richard 
Ili.” Excellent judgment and great lit- 
erary cleverness are shown in choosing 
the matter and adapting it. 


Anima Viuis. A Tale of the Great 
Siberian Steppe. By Marya Rodziewicz. 
Translated by S. C. De Sossons. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) A Russian 
love story having the rugged charm we 
expect in Slavic fiction. The chief at- 
traction is the author’s power of descrip- 
tion and the striking cleverness with 
which the frozen landscape and hard, 
bitter life of a long Russian winter are 
presented. It is a dreary and hopeless 
atmosphere in which the lovers exist, but 
in the end happiness comes to them de- 
spite the roughness of love’s road. The 
translation seems to be. faithful. 


THE Boers In War. By Howard C. 
Hillegas. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) This is an attempt to be fair 
and unprejudiced, and yet write a one- 
sided bit of history. Mr. Hillegas had 
the Boer cause at heart, that is easily 
seen, and in his preface he predicts that 
somehow. the people of South Africa will 
escape British rule. His book is a sketch 
of the African war from the Boer side. 
It reads now like ancient history of not 
very authentic quality; but it has many 
decidedly interesting pages, and will be 
valuable as a side-light for the future 
writer of South African history. He 
measures the whole Boer army at thirty 
thousand men, and yet he expected that 
England would be defeated! A good 
map of South Africa is appended to the 
text. 
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HisrorRicAL. MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 
BURY ;. HtstoRIcAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. . By Arthur Penrhyy 
Stanley, D.D. Three Volumes. $9.00. 
(George Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia.) 
These beautiful volumes are the results 
of the late Dr. Stanley’s enthusiastic in- 
vestigations in the monuments and ar- 
chives of the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
of which he was once a Canon, and, later, 
of those of Westminster Abbey, of 
which he was Dean until his lamented 
death. To the lover of English history— 
and what true American is not one, since 
that history is our own until only a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago?—the books ful- 
fil the promise given by type and pic- 
tures. The bindings are more dainty 
than durable. The illustrations are 
charming reproductions of most interest- 
ing monuments and architectural details. 


THe HanpsoMe Branpons. By 
Katharine Tynan. (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50.) It is-long since 
we read a story so bright, cheery and 
breezy as this of The Handsome Bran- 
dons. We should expect girls to be de- 
lighted with it. The Irish spirit and at- 
mosphere are lightly sketched, but with 
wholesome truthfulness and freshness. 
Miss Tynan has made a large audience 
which will be extended by this delicately 
pure and pretty story. The publishers 
have given it an attractive make-up, the 
illustrations having just the winsome- 
ness and sauciness likely to please the 
mass of young girl readers. 


Memorrs oF SiR WALTER Scott. By 
J. G. Lockhart. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Five volumes. $1.50 
the volume.) We have received Volumes 
I and II of this excellent edition of Lock- 
hart’s Memoirs of Scott, a book which 
stands beside Boswell’s Johnson in the 
list of great English biographies. The 
text is taken from the edition in ten 
volumes printed in 1839, with a few 
notes of alterations and additions of 
some importance. Mr. A. W. Pollard 
is the editor, and the large volumes are 
beautifully printed on good paper and 
well bound. A handsome and valuable 
addition to any library in which Scott has 
an ample shelf. 


To THE HEALING OF THE SEA. A 
Novel, By Francis H. Hardy. (Phil- 
adelphia: Drexel-Biddle.) This is a 
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Wall Street story. Its main interest 
turns on the give-and-take struggle of 
financial combatants. Ruin falls by one 
blow, revenge is taken by another. The 
pictures of desperate transactions in 
stocks and skillful manipulations to bring 
about desired ends are rather powerful, 
making the story attractive reading for 
an idle hour despite the namby-pamby 
nature of the love-making which “ flats 
on its high notes” with a disheartening 
effect. 

Tue LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Rurus Kine. Edited by his Grandson, 
Charles R. King, M.D., LL.D. Volume 
VI, 1816-1827. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5.00.) The preceding volumes of this 
valuable collection of letters, private and 
public documents and speeches of one 
who filled an honorable place in his time 
have been fully considered in these col- 
umns. This—the concluding volume— 
will be found of most interest to those 
who would study the progress of polit- 
ical intrigues during the comparatively 
dull times which followed the close of the 
last war with Great Britain, and preceded 
the long and close struggle between the 
partisans and the opponents of slavery. 

THe BANKER AND THE Bear. The 
Story of a Corner in Lard. By Henry 
Kitchell Webster. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) An up- 
to-date, catch and go love-story based 
upon the provision-market phase of 
American life. It mixes realism and ro- 
mance in about equal proportion and 
rushes its dramatis persone here and 
yonder on the stage with lively rapidity. 
The effect as a whole is not lacking in 
verisimilitude, and the reading will give 
an hour’s very light and very acceptable 
pleasure. 


Story-TELL Lis. By Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents.) Barring 
the unnecessary and unpleasant ending, 
where in’ the most approved Sunday- 
school mist of death-bed pathos the au- 
thor lays “ our little friend to rest” af- 
ter the stories are all told, this is a charm- 
ing little book for children. The stories 
do not sound natural, to grown-up read- 
ers, as coming from a little uneducated 
lame girl only thirteen years old and 
bred in a country village ; but young peo- 
ple will not be overcritical, and their in- 
terest will not flag. 
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Literary Notes. 


We are glad that the difficulties of the 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. 
are being satisfactorily adjusted. The reor- 
ganization of the firm has just taken place, and 
the new firm will continue under the old name. 


.... The latest bound volume of The Liv- 
ing Age is just received. This publication, 
containing as it does the best articles appear- 
ing in English and European periodicals, will 
be found a necessity to those who want to 
keep up with the best foreign literature and 
have not access to all the foreign publications. 


.... The engagement is announced of Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins, our most noted living story 
writer of New England life, to Dr. Charles 
Freeman, of Metuchen, N. J. Miss Wilkins 
is thirty-eight years of age, and her fiancé is 
somewhat older. The date for the marriage 
has not yet been announced. Miss Wilkins is 
now at work on her novel, ‘ A Portion of La- 
bor,” at her home in Randolph, Mass. 


....A startling rumor is abroad that Al- 
fred Harnesworth, of the London Daily Mail, 
is to buy the London Times from Mr. Walter. 
Altho Mr. Harnesworth is the most successful 
newspaper maker in England, his editorial and 
publishing methods differ so diametrically 
from those obtaining in ‘“ The Thunderer ” 
ofice that should the Times fall into his 
hands cold chills would naturally run down 
the spines of the Times’s staff, as well as all 
the first families of Europe. 


....The most independent literary and po- 
litical journal in Germany is dobutlessly the 
“Zukunft,” edited by Maxmilian Harden, who 
never hesitates to criticise the Government. 
Recently he was again sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for an article entitled “The 
Struggle with the Dragon,” and the whole edi- 
tion containing this article was confiscated. 
Harden, who is a brilliant littérateur, had only 
recently completed six months’ imprisonment 
for an attack on the Kaiser, entitled ‘‘ The 
Pudel Prince.” : 


....The first convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Academies of Sciences 
was recently held in Paris, the chief purpose 
of the meeting being to plan the work for new 
organization. Prominent representatives were 
present from the following associations: Ber- 
lin Royal Society, Academies of Brussels, 
Budapest, of Christiania, of Gdéttingen, of 
Copenhagen, Leipzig, London, Munich, St. 
Petersburg. Rome, Stockholm, Vienna. The 
mathematician, Darboux, of Paris. was selected 
as President, and Professor Diehls, of Berlin, 
as Vice-President. The following topics were 
selected for the next and first regular con- 
vention of the associated bodies, to be held in 
Paris in April of 1901—viz., The international 
exchange of scientific publications and manu- 
scripts; 2, the measuring of a meridian length 
in Africa; 3, the nomenclature and the scien- 
tific instruments in physiology; 4, the publica- 
tion of the Byzantine documents of the Mid- 


dle Ages; 5, the publication of an Encyclo- 
pedia. 


-crocodiles in their nests along the shore. 
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Ir you had to find five good friends, or 
be hanged, would you feel easy?—Atchisan 
Globe. 


....The so-called kissing bug is not related 
to the kissing bee.—University of Michigan 
Wrinkle. 

....Every time the first baby in a family 
sneezes, the mother puts~an additional. wrap 
on it.—Atchison Globe. 

....Inquisitive Relative: “ Willie, . what 
floor do you live on in the apartment house in 
the big city?” Willie (on a visit): “ Mamma 
says I mustn’t tell stories.”—Chicago Tribune. 

...." Your ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ seems like 
a brand-new play.” ‘“ Of course; we've fixed 
it up so Eliza crosses the ice on an automobile, 


chased by a lot of Boxers.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


...-'' How did you ever happen to marry 
him?” “ Why, he made me mad.” ‘“ Mad? 
How?” ‘“ He acted as if he didn’t think I 
would and rather hoped I wouldn’t.”—Chi- 
cago Post. 
And when first they saw each other 
’Twas the end of their whole career, 
For the matchless man had met his match, 
And the peerless girl her peer. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
....lHE Pun Fienp.—“ That,” said the un- 
regenerate youth as he watched the huge wheel 
of an automobile cab pass heavily across the 
midst of his aged father, “that is what one 
might call trans-parent.’”’ When the policeman 
on the corner had clubbed him into sensibility, 
he was with difficulty rescued from an infuri- 
ated mob.—Princeton Tiger. 


....Lhey were sitting where the meadow 
grass was green beside a watery brook, lis- 
tening to the shrill twittering of the timid 
Af- 
ter some seconds of silence he leaned over 
and gently took her hand, saying, as he tossed 
it into the stream, “ My dearest, last night I 
dreamed I met you walking in a flour-strewn 
field and munching a slice of watermelon as 
you walked. And when I came near, you 
smiled upon me and tossed me three of the 
seeds. Tell me, was that a happy omen; do 
you indeed love me?” She blushed and shy- 
ly dropped her eyes, and as he bent to pick 
them up, she said, suddenly finding her voice 
in the lower pocket of her coat, “ Algernon, 
this is no time to jest. I was warned by my 
mail this morning that your heart is false.” 
“Then you refuse my love?” said he. “’Tis 
true,” she sobbed, hiding her fair face under 
a near-by tree stump. He knit his brow in si- 
lence for a moment, then, biting off the yarn 
with his teeth, he placed the needles in his 
pocket. “Adieu,” said he, throwing her a 
carefully aimed glance of farewell, “I die 
seeking your hand,” and, tossing his head 
proudly over his left shoulder into her lap, he 
plunged into the pebbly brook. She watched 
the frightened crocodiles settling down upon 
their nests again, and then all was still, save 
the beatings of her ear drums and the coarse 
bark of a nearby apple tree.—Yale Record. 





EDITORIALS. 


A Foe of Social Order. 


Tue descent of -Mr. Bryan since his 
visit to his birthplace in Salem has been 
continuous and unrestrained. It may be 
that in Salem he began to foresee his im- 
pending defeat and to taste the bitter- 
ness of it. In that place he uttered this 
reckless indictment of the leaders of the 
Republican party: 

“They will buy every vote that can be 
bought. They will coerce every vote that can 
be coerced. They will intimidate every labor- 
ing man who can be intimidated. They will 
bribe every election judge who can be bribed. 
They will corrupt every count that can be 
corrupted.” 

Having thus laid aside the dignity and 
decency with which a candidate for the 
highest office in the republic should be 
clothed, he descended through all the de- 
clining stages of evasion, sinister agita- 
tion and demagogic appeal to the pas- 
sions of the ignorant, until at the end of 
two weeks he had become the guest and 


admiring companion of Richard Croker. 
Still denouncing “ predatory wealth,” he 
joyfully accepted the hospitality of the 
organized political banditti of New York, 
crying out: “Great is Tammany, and 


9 
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Croker is its prophet Four years ago 
Mr. Bryan came to what he called “ the 
enemy’s country,” and read before a 
great audience a labored essay upon the 
free coinage of silver. This time he care- 
fully avoided the silver issue, altho at 
his own demand and with the assistance 
of Croker it had been retained in the plat- 
form. He knew there was nothing to be 
gained by chanting the praises of repu- 
diation and a fifty-cent dollar in this 
“ center of population and industry.” He 
had learned that lesson. But he could 
at least excite the interest of his audi- 
ence by denouncing that imperialism 
which, by his own admission, he had ‘pre- 
served for use as a political issue by pre- 
venting the rejection of the Paris Treaty ; 
by attacking the trusts that were so ob- 
noxious to Croker and the Van Wycks 
sitting beside him on the platform; and 
by repeating those adroit appeals to the 
passions of the ignorant which had been 
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the most striking features of his public 
addresses since his visit to Salem. 

It is by these appeals to envy, these 
attempts to excite unreasonable discon- 
tent, this repeated exhibition of the arts 
of the demagogic agitator, rather than 
by his avoidance of the currency ques- 
tion, that the real character of Mr. 
Bryan and his unfitness for office have 
been clearly disclosed during the last two 
weeks. Those who read his brief ad- 
dresses to the people during his journey 
from the West and in the course of his 
more recent tour through the State of 
New York will see how he sought to ar- 
ray the poor against the well-to-do, striv- 
ing to excite the resentment of farmers 
where farmers seemed to be a majority, 
seeking to inflame the workingmen 
where these were assembled before him, 
and everywhere laboring to convince the 
men to whom he was speaking that. those 
who had more of this world’s goods were 
robbing and enslaving them. “ You are 
not getting your share,” said he to the 
farmers. “ Your employers are rich be- 
cause their profits are greater than 
yours,” was his saying to the working- 
men. “ You cannot go to the summer 
resorts ; the poor are taxed for the bene- 
fit of the rich.” Always there was the 
assertion or the insinuation that those to 
whom he spoke were suffering from the 
injustice and greed of their employers or 
the Government; always the implied 
promise that workingmen should become 
rich, that the poor should go to the wa- 
tering places, and that all these wrongs 
should be righted, if the people would 
only make Bryan President. ‘“ All mo- 
nopolies shall cease to exist within a 
year,” said he at Spencerport, “if I’m 
elected.” Why did not some one remind 
him of that memorable promise 6f Jack 
Cade: “ There shall be in England seven 
half-penny loaves sold for a penny; the 
three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops, 
and I will make it a felony to drink small 
beer.” Fortunately such attempts to stir 
up class hatred and provoke social tu- 
mult must fail in a time of prosperity 
where the people are endowed with com- 
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mon sense, altho in a period of severe de- 
pression some disturbance might be 
caused by them; but the Presidential 
nominee engaged in this despicable work 
must be judged by his own folly and 
wickedness rather than by the good sense 
of those who decline to be moved by him. 
Not less severely to be condemned are 
Mr. Bryan’s assertions that the party now 
in power desires a large army in order 
that it may be used to coerce workingmen 
when they ask for shorter hours and ar- 
bitration. This he has repeated with 
wicked emphasis in many places. If he 
be judged by this alone, are not his evil 
purpose and his unworthiness for any of- 
fice clearly shown? 

If Mr. Bryan had been content to dis- 
cuss the questions of the campaign with 
a soberness and dignity befitting a can- 
didate for the great office for which he 
has been named, he would not now stand 
before the American people as a foe of so- 
cial order, a promoter of dangerous dis- 
sension, and an adroit and slippery dem- 
agog. He has chosen now to appear 
in these roles. Therefore it becomes the 
duty of all good men to work for his de- 
feat and to make that defeat so over- 


whelming that it shall be his political 
burial. 


s 
Races and People. 


WHat races are, and what are their 
differences, their traits and characteris- 
tics, and what their possibilities, are ques- 
tions for ethnologists, not for philanthro- 
pists. The question whether races have 
special capacities or incapacities which 
they have inherited, or how far long he- 
tedity has limited their powers of devel- 
opment, we may leave to the biologists, 
who find this a part of the larger sub- 
ject of animal inheritance. To the man 
who wants to lift a mass of people out of 
lower into higher conditions, they are 
people, individual people, not races. 

What adjective to apply to such 
“races,” as we persist in calling them, 
even when dealing with them philan- 
thropically, is'a matter of some concern 
and somewhat indicates the attitude of 
the person working for them. If they 
are called “ inferior ” races, or “ subject ” 
races, or “dependent” races, we may 
gather that the person using such lan- 
guage has a lingering notion that they 
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must, by the will of God, remain such. 
If they are called “ undeveloped ” races, 
or, rather, people, we may understand 
that the philanthropist working for them 
expects them to develop, and sets in his 
mind no limit to the possibility of their 
development The elevation of undevel- 
oped people bottoms itself on the base 
rock of their individuality. You cannot 
educate a race, only individisals. You 
cannot corral and catch a race, only indi- 
viduals. Some people talk about races 
as if they were entities. They are no 
more entities than is the Platonic “ idea.” 
The only entities are individuals. If we 
speak of the intellectual or moral charac- 
teristics of races, we mean nothing more 
than the characteristics of the majority of 
their individuals. They differ within the 
race. All races have their brilliant and 
their stupid men, their leaders who have 
initiative and genius, and their crowd of 
followers. Some races have more geniuses 
than others; Galton says that the Greeks 
had a larger proportion than any other 
people that have ever lived, and yet they 
were not a distinct race, only a geograph- 
ical division of a race. 

Francis La Flesche, author of “ The 
Middle Five,” is a full-blooded Omaha 
Indian. But his culture and his ideas and 
his instincts are those of the rest of us. 
He may be quick, or he may be slow, but 
so are we. Dr. Frissell says that in 
Hampton Institute he can discover no dif- 
ference in intellectual ability between 
full-blooded negroes and those pupils 
who are of one-half or seven-eighths An- 
glo-Saxon blood. Among some races 
there are more people of short stature 
than in others, more of small brain and 
feeble intellect; but, when it comes to 
nurture and education, they are to be con- 
sidered as individuals, each to be lifted 
up, and their children surrounded by a 
superior environment. We may speak of 
infantile, adolescent, or mature races, us- 
ing a dangerous metaphor drawn from 
the growth of the single man; but what 
we mean, or ought to mean, is, that the 
majority of the people thus included are 
less or more developed. 

Edmond Demolins is right in accredit- 
ing the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, by which he means the English 
speaking people, to the stress they put on 
individuality, as against the spirit of irre- 
sponsibility which grows out of the col- 
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lectivism which has ruled French educa- 
tion and government. We call it liberty 
when we use the terms of civil govern- 
ment ; we call it the right of private judg- 
ment when we are talking of religion. It 
is the right of a man to be considered 
apart from the mass, the right to be deliv- 
ered from the rule that sets the children’s 
teeth on edge if the parents have eaten 
sour grapes. We need to think honor- 
ably of people as human, of men as men, 
and not to degrade them in our thought 
as subjected to racial laws which. must 
keep them eternally inferior to us; 

“For there is neither east nor west, border, 

nor breed, nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
tho they come from the ends of the 
earth,” 

What is the application of all this? It 
is the danger, the ruin, that may come 
from the Anglo-Saxon arrogance which 
can see no equality and few rights among 
the people of Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pines. This arrogance, which stigmatizes 
other races as essentially and necessarily 
and forever inferior or dependent, is false 
in science, ruinous in government and in- 
tolerable in morals. It is making all our 
trouble for us in our Southern States, in 
Cuba, in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


a 


The Approaching End of the 
Indian Problem. 


For the Indian Problem there is but 
one solution and conclusion, the treating 
of the Indian just like the white man, 
giving him the same protection by law, 
the same privileges of citizenship and 
education and self-support, the same 
right and the same risk in paddling his 
own canoe in whatever waters he may 
choose. He is no longer to be coddled 
and fed, no longer to be shut up on re- 
serves, no longer to have a special code 
of Indian law, but is to mingle with white 
men, go where he pleases, make his own 
living or starve, just like his white neigh- 
bor ; all this under the same rule of Chris- 
tianity which bids us lend a hand to every 
one who wishes to rise, encourage him 
who is ready to fall, and restrain him 
who disturbs his neighbors. ' 

The approach of this conclusion, for 
the Indian, marked the discussions of the 
Lake Mohonk Indian Conference last 
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week. The Conference made confession 
of it by adding to its topic the considera- 
tion of the condition of our new posses- 


sions and their “ dependent” races in. 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. It also appeared: 


in the discussions during the sessions 
given to the Indians. It was no longer 
the question, What shall we do for the 
Indian on his reservation? but, What 
shall we do to get the Indian off from his 
reservation, and how shall we make him 
a worthy factor within the surrounding 
white population? The reservations are 
already being broken up. The Indians 
have largely taken their allotments. The 
tribal condition is coming to an end, giv- 
ing place to the holding of, land in sev- 
eralty. With the tribe ought to go the 
agent, the Indian school, and the whole 
machinery which distinguishes an In- 
dian, in law, from the white man. 

Yet the agent lingers. Last year the 
Conference specified some seventeen 
agencies that ought to be abolished. They 
have not been abolished. Why not? 
Simply because just as soon as the In- 
dian Bureau proposes to do this, the 
friends of the agent and the other agency 
officials put such pressure to bear on the 
Congressmen and Senators, and they 
make such a fuss in the Department of 
the Interior, that the men and women are 


retained. Then, to make their offices im- - 


portant, the agents continue the opera- 
tion of the agency system after lands are 
allotted ; and even when the Indians have 
become voting citizens they rule them, re- 
strain them, carry off their children to 
boarding schools, and try to keep the In- 
dians in ignorance of their new citizen 
rights. But the Presidential election will 
be over in a fortnight, and we may hope 
that the next three years, at least, will see 
the courage to do what is right. 

What is right is, to give the citizen In- 
dian exactly the rights of. all citizens. 
Let the difference of treatment come to 
an end. But this means that Indians 
should be amenable to State law, pro- 
tected and punished by it; that tribal 
funds be broken up, just the same as 
tribal lands, by being distributed among 


the Indians; that all treaties be abol- 


ished as they have been with the so- 
called Five Civilized Tribes; that ra- 
tions be stopped, not all at once, but grad- 
ually ; that not only contract schools shall 
be discontinued—for that is almost 
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achieved—but that Government Indian the hospitality of Mr. Albert H. Smiley. 
schools shall as soon as possible also pass. No. recommendations were made. as to 
away, and give place to schools supported Hawaii and Porto Rico, beyond the 
by the States, incorporated in the State _ enunciation of simple, general princi- 
school system. ples. Another year may show more def- 
This change implies a certain care in ihite conclusions, but it was wise now to 
the process, so that the Indian shall have seek facts rather than offer hasty advice. 
a fair chance. One important point is It ought not to take many years of the 
that during. the twenty-five years while coming century to close out the Indian 
the Indian to whom land has been allotted problem, to absorb the Indian in the citi- 
is not allowed to sell it, he shall also not zenship of the country, and to let: us 
be allowed to lease it, except under pass on from the separate consideration 
stringent conditions. The law is now -of this little quarter of a million of peo- 
quite too loose, owing to the use of the ple to the larger questions which concern 
word “inability,” instead of disability, the ten million people in our new pos- 
and the agents, who by a miserable rule sessions. 
are ule pirprisg aa are generally J 
on the side of their white neighbors, and , ‘ 
interpret the word very freely, and al- The Effective -Forces in World 
low Indians whose inability to work is Power. 
moral and not physical ‘to lease their : : hae 
lands. They then send their children off . THE entire American population has 
to a Government school, forsake their become keenly interested in “ world pow- 
homes, wander about and live as ab- ¢f.” Not only adults of all political par- 
sntee landlords on their rent and an- ties who regularly read the newspapers, 
nuities and rations, and utterly give up but also the children in the public schools, 
the habits of gainful labor. This needs have taken to talking about the relative 
mending. influence of America and European na- 
Having their allotted land, the Indian tions in the far East, and to speculating 
should be protected in its: possession. upon the probable combination of such 
He must be able to transmit it to. his factors as population, economic resources, 
heirs. This requires a careful registra- military strength and political ideas in the 
tion, such as the usual agent will not further evolution of the great racial sub- 
make, or cannot, as it requires expert ac- divisions of mankind. In addition to the 
quaintance with tribal customs so as to talk and the speculation there is a good 
distinguish. correctly relationships and deal of more or less systematic reading 
affinities, not to speak of the complica- on the ethnology and demography, the 
tions made by polygamy. .The registra- political history, the religious beliefs and 
tion of marriages, births and deaths the commercial activity of the distant 
should be a part of the duty of the State peoples whose fate has been put in ques- 
and county officials; but. we suspect-that tion by the stirring events of the past five 
they are few who as yet think it any part Or six years. And all this interest is a 
of their duty to require that Indians thus. product of the part which the United 
register. eee eee States has begun to play in world politics 
One other point needs care—namely, since the flagship “Olympia” steamed 
the protection of Indians receiving allot- into Manila Bay. | 
ments in arid regions... Here.the.Bu- The people of England experienced a 
tau of Hydrography should give its similar intellectual awakening in the days 
aid; and it is of the utmost importance of Beaconsfield, but it-was.on.a smaller 
that provision be made, that irrigation scale, and it did not to the same extent af- 
can be secured, and especially that land fect all classes of society. In a very much 
once allotted shall not be made worthless -smaller degree the Germans and the 
by the subsequent diversion of water for French have in like manner been awak- 
the benefit of other settlers... . ened by the questions of African coloni- 
Such are the recommendations of, this zation. Russia alone, of all the Powers 
grand Indian Conference, which has now. that are contending for supremacy, ex- 
held its eighteenth annual session under hibits no true popular interest in the 
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struggle. Russian policy is in the true 
sense of the word “ imperialistic.” The 
territorial expansion of other nations, 
and their competition in the world’s com- 
mercial arena, is something totally differ- 
ent from the outreaching of Russia. 

This important difference between the 
part which the people themselves play in 
the so-called Imperialism of the United 
States, and that which the Russian people 
play in the real imperialism of their coun- 
try, may be the decisive factor in deter- 
mining the future of civilization. Highly 
trained scientific minds do not yet fully 
realize, and the multitude does not even 
apprehend, the overwhelming importance 
of mind as a factor in military power. Be- 
cause war is a clashing of physical forces, 
we commonly think of it as a question of 
“big” and “little” armies. In reality, 
modern war, no less than the gigantic 
struggles of diplomacy and of commerce, 
is a struggle of brains, and the best brains 
win. 

This is not saying that a few good 
brains could be matched against over- 
whelming physical odds. It is merely 
calling attention to the too often forgot- 
ten truth that, in the modern world, great 
fighting strength, great commercial abil- 
. ity and great resources are inseparably 
bound up with a great intellectual and 
moral development. . Walter Bagehot 
more than twenty years ago asserted that 
in the long run and in the average case 
the ability of the conquering nations to 
overwhelm the conquered is a measure of 
real superiority. He was entirely right. 
To-day the forces that count in the equip- 
ment of a nation are the inventiveness 
which finds expression in battle ships, 
ordinance, delicately constructed small 


arms and high explosives; the moral’ 


qualities that insure discipline; and the 
energy which conquers material obstacles 
and backs up armies with adequate sup- 
plies. 

Accordingly, it is in some combination 
of intellectual and moral factors with the 
purely physical factors of land and peo- 
ple that we must look for the forces that 
will be decisive in the world politics of 
the twentieth century. Other things be- 
ing equal, faith, energy.and intelligence 
in the people will prove to be a source of 
power against which mere numbers of 
ignorant soldiers drawn from an op- 
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pressed and superstitious people will be 
hurled in vain, even under the guidance 
of the cleverest military genius that abso- 
lutism can command. 

This is the real significance of that tre- 
mendously interesting ranking of the na- 
tions that was made last week by the 
great English statistician, Sir Robert 
Giffen, in an address before the Manches- 
ter Statistical Society. No living man is 
better qualified than Sir Robert to size up 
the nations of the earth as world-powers, 
and it should give pause to the most dis- 
loyal anti-imperialist to know that Sir 
Robert ranks the United States not mere- 
ly as one of the great world-powers of 
the future, but as at this moment the most 
powerful State in the world. Already, 
he reminds his countrymen, the United 
States has a greater European population 
than any European nation, and the qual- 
ity of this population—in point of energy, 
intelligence, moral fiber and resourceful- 
ness—places it as to quality in a class 
apart. Not for an instant can the popula- 
tion of Russia be put in the balance 
against us; and the population of Great 
Britain can never overtake that of the 
United States in numbers, either absolute 
or relative to the area over which imperial 
rule extends. According to Sir Robert, 
there are four and only four great world- 
powers—namely, the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and Germany. 
France may ‘perhaps be considered a 
doubtful fifth. Most interesting was Sir 
Robert’s prediction that within another 
century the populations of European de- 
scent, numbering then nearly two thou- 
sand millions, will have outnumbered the 
yellow races, and so have extinguished 
“ the yellow peril.” 

In that vast human world of two thou- 
sand million European whites, dominat- 
ing the millions of yellow men and black, 
the United States will stand first and su- 
preme in her influence and her power. 
This is indeed a sobering thought. Let 
the anti-Imperialist try to grasp it before 
he attempts to wrestle with forces—not 
of physical nature merely, but of intelli- 
gence and of moral power—that will 
surely crush those that blindly resist 
them. Let the expansionists resolve that, 
chief among the elements of our strength, 
shall be uprightness that fortifies no less 
than it exalteth a nation. 











Promotion of Veteran Officers. 


THE regular army of the United States 
consists of forty-two regiments. Of these 
twenty-five are infantry, ten are cavalry 
and seven are artillery. Without an ex- 
ception, the colonels commanding these 
regiments are veterans of the Civil War. 
Colonels Arnold and Guenther, respec- 
tively of the cavalry and the artillery, be- 
gan their service in 1854. Including 
these two, nearly one-third of the whole 
list were in the army prior to the year 
1860. More than two-thirds of the re- 
maining colonels were among those who 
responded to the first call for troops in 
1861. There is not one of them whose 
date of enlistment is later than 1862. 
About one-fifth only are graduates of 
West Point. More than one-third have 
risen from the ranks. 

These figures are suggestive as well 
as interesting. They show that, in this 
group alone, there are forty-two men who 
have seen from thirty-nine to forty-six 
years in the service of the United States. 
Many of them have gallant records of 
hard and dangerous experience in fight 
and on campaign. Under present .cir- 
cumstances, few of them can obtain that 
next and much desired step, the brigadier 
generalcy, because of the necessitated re- 
tirement on reaching the age limit of six- 
ty-four years. 

Now and then some faint movement 
has been made looking toward the fitting 
recognition of such long and faithful 
service. Now and then the step has been 
conferred, in individual and special cases, 
with the definite understanding that res- 
ignation from the active list should im- 
mediately follow the promotion. Prob- 
ably most of those who stay would gladly 
accept the same condition. It is that for 
which they stay. The difference in the 
retired pay is something, but the motive 
for holding on is, probably in all cases, 
not so much the financial consideration 
as the natural and wholly reasonable am- 
bition to exchange the eagle of the col- 
onelcy for the star of the brigadier gen- 
eralcy. 

The United States is to-day paying, in 
pensions, a vast sum annually to men, and 
tu the heirs of men, whose term of service 
in the army was but a brief three or six 
months. It would seem wholly right and 
fitting that so rich and generous a nation 
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as the United States should gratefully 
recognize that long -period of forty 
years of life in its service which stands to 
the credit of these officers of the line and 
a small added number of those who are 
now serving in staff departments. Con- 
gress might well and should pass a_bill 
permitting any officer who is a veteran of 
the Civil War, and has reached the grade 
of colonel in the-army, to retire with the 
rank of brigadier general and the retired 
pay of that rank. 

Such a bill would have a double effect. 
It would be a graceful measure both for 
those who give and for those who receive. 
It would aiso serve to clear some of the 
upper rounds of the military ladder and 
thus make place for younger men of merit 
and ability who stand next in the order 
of advancement. In all fairness and 
justice such a bill should be made a little 
wider. In these forty-two regiments 
there are forty-two lieutenant ‘colonels 
and one hundred and twenty-six majors. 
Out of this total of one hundred and six- 
ty-eight more than one-half are also vet- 
erans of the Civil War. The main bill 
providing for: the retirement of veterans 
who reach the colonelcy would provide 
for some of these, but not for all. The 
others might well have the option of re- 
tirement with the rank and pay of colo- 
nels. 

Such a measure would naturally create 
something of a hole in the upper end of 
the army list. Not all would go out. 
Many are still active, are used to the life, 
and like it. Yet, while the retirements 
would remove some who have several 
years of the best of service still in them, 
there would remain an ample supply of 
both brains and experience. Leonard 
Wood and J. Franklin Bell are not the 
only junior officers in the regular army 
who are qualified for positions of respon- 
sibility and high command. They are 
our samples, not our stock. We have a 
large supply of just such goods constant- 
ly on hand. We produce them at our fac- 
tory in West Point, and we get some 
from civil life. 

America regards its army en bloc. Its 
sympathies and its interest are with the 
enlisted men. Its generals become 


known to some extent through the fre- 
quent and necessary mention of their 
names as commanding officers. General- 
ly, to become known to the public, a colo- 
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nel or a major must be killed, as Egbert 
and Liscum were. Who knew Reilly, 
killed a few days ago in China, a captain 
of artillery, growing gray in the service 
of his country, a man who planted his 
guns and used them within thirty yards 
of Filipino trenches? America did not 
know him. Its army did... There is a 
long story in the Submerged Heroes of 
the United States Regular Army. Amer- 
ica may not know them, but she can honor 
them and honor herself by the expendi- 
ture of a small number of dollars and by 
the distribution of a few stars and eagles 
to men who have guarded her territory 
and fought her battles for two score 


years. 
s 


The Statesman and the Author. 


Ir is an old question, which must take 
the higher rank, the men that do things 
or the men that say things. We are told 
that Alexander the Great would have 
preferred to be Achilles rather than Ho- 
mer ; but it may be imagined that Pindar 
would have made a different choice. The 
‘rulers and the statesmen cut a larger fig- 
ure in their own age than do the poets, 
‘historians and essayists; but the pe- 
numbra of their fame much more rap- 
idly diminishes till it is dissipated. There 
are only a few statesmen and rulers, like 
Alexander and Czsar and Napoleon 
and Washington, whose memory suffers 
no decline; the others too soon become a 
mere nominis umbra, that carries. to the 
people no definiteness of historical 
thought. Charlemagne—what was his 
century? what were his battles? where 
did he die? Even Milton with all his 
vast learning forgot himself when he 
spoke of those 

“whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

Where Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia.” 
The common reader and the man of con- 
siderable cultivation knows more of 
Dryden than he does of Walpole or Bol- 
ingbroke ; more of Coleridge and Southey 
and Wordsworth and Lamb than of any 
of the English statesmen of the first half 
of the century. Already Disraeli is re- 
membered more for his novels than for 
his career as Prime Minister ; and we may 
conclude that- our grandchildren will 
think less.of Gladstone.and Lord Salis- 
bury than of Tennyson and Browning. 
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Three men of distinction have passed 
away during the past week, two of them 
statesmen, the third an author—John 
Sherman, William L. Wilson and Charles 
Dudley Warner. Two of them had lived 
long enough to leave behind the season of 
their principal activity and fame; Sher- 
man was 77 years old and Warner 71. 
Sherman had definitely withdrawn from 
public life because of his failing powers, 
while Warner had maintained a less ac- 
tive career of literary production. 

John Sherman just missed his chief 
ambition, that of being nominated and 
elected President of the United States. 
For six years he was a member of Con- 
gress, for thirty-two years United States 
Senator, for four years Secretary of the 
Treasury, and for one year Secretary of 
State. He was one of the ablest of those 
who have conducted the financial policy 
of the United States, and to him is due 
the honor of the passage of the act of 
1879 which secured the resumption of 
specie payment. When in the Senate no 
other member was more diligent than he 
in shaping legislation. He was not al- 
ways consistent, but he was always in- 
fluential. His honorable career in Wash- 
ington we hope that his associate, Sen- 
ator Hoar, will describe in our columns 
next week. He was author of a bill to 
repress trusts, but he was not eager to 
have them repressed. He wished to be 
President, and somehow the floating ne- 
gro delegates to the Presidential con- 
ventions followed his banner. He was 
no worse than many other practical pol- 
iticians using the gift or pressure of of- 
fice for his purpose, but he did not main- 
tain that highest standard of political pur- 
ity which characterized William L. Wil- 
son, whose career in Congress, as Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and author of a tariff bill, and after- 
ward 2s President of the Washington and 
Lee University, has been cut premature- 
ly short by death. 

- Charles Dudley Warner was purely a 
literary man. He wrote chiefly to inter- 
est and please, not to instruct or to lead. 
We do not forget his editorial connection 
with the Hartford Courant, nor his inter- 
est in prison reform; but the world 
knows him from “ My Summer in a Gar- | 
den” and a dozen books of biography 
and travel. He has been the agreeable 
and delightful companion of our hours in 







































a the hammock or before the winter fire- 
Ain dogs.. His name will not stand among 
des the highest in our literary pantheon; but 
oi if Longfellow and Lowell are to be held 
ae, in longer, closer and more loving remem- 
jae brance than Douglas and Sherman, so 
71, Charles Dudley Warner will far out- 
aii shine the secondary lights in our political 
ers, firmament. 
ac- “4 
hief Political Facts and Formulas. 
= THESE end-of-the-century days have 
Ane proved hard times for general theories 
2 sie and universal principles in political 
the science. It is an investigating, a critical 
of age. Its method is to follow the Pauline 
i injunction, “ Prove all things.” It takes 
licy up, one after one, theory and principle 
tue which have possessed men’s minds, tries 
+ of them in the crucible of fact, and, as the 
> al Apostle further enjoined, holds fast only 
lies to that which is found good. The high- 
ra sounding generalizations, absolute and 
al- universal in their application, which once 
se seemed to mean so much to the world, 
ah: are gradually being resolved back into 
“nase their constituent elements of misinforma- 
sain tion and fancifulness. __ 
Hi] to . One of the theories which has suffered 
ape most in these critical days is that of “ nat- 
ie ural rights.” It is true that it has been 
vidi reiterated in very recent times, and by 
sal aman conspicuously learned and able— 
wad the philosopher, Spencer. And yet, tho 
pol- buttressed by so eminent a name, it has 
of- failed to make any distinct impress on 
otis the age, and the revolt against it grows 
apace. The fundamental principle in 







social conduct, according to Spencer, is 
this: “ Every man has the right to do 
that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man.”’ 
So stated, it meets ‘with well-nigh uni- 
versal approval. But the moment it is 
sought to determine what constitutes in- 
fringement there arises a world of in- 
terpretations, so diverse and numerous, 
that if order is to be maintained on the 
planet, organized society, the State, must 
tep in and compromise. As for particular 
tights,” to be fundamental—to be real 
tights—they must be of universal ap- 
licability. Can any one point to a 
postulate of a “right” which for any con- 
siderable time, by any considerable num- 
ter of men, has been held to be absolute, 
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unqualifiable by time, place or circum- 
stance? “Freedom” was the funda- 
mental “ right ” of the Radicals of eighty 
years ago; “ social coritrol” of the Col- 
lectivists of to-day. What one man de- 
clares to be a “ right,” another declares 
a wrong ; that which one generation holds, 
to be natural and inalienable, the next 
generation considers unnatural and 
promptly alienates. No Eskimo could 
dream of a “ natural right” to land, nor 
a Seri of Tiburon Island to liberty, nor 
a dweller in some South Pacific Eden to 
happiness. These have more than they 
need of such blessings. No society finds 
it possible to acknowledge an “inalienable 
right” to life. The qualifications put 
upon the assumption vary with every 
state and almost with every decade. In 
England 85 years ago the commission of 
any one of more than 100 offenses ex- 
punged this assumed “ right;” it is ex- 
punged to-day in nearly every Southern 
State for arson, burglary or rape, in Mis- 
souri for perjury,in Georgia for mayhem. 
In every part of the world society finds 
it necessary to determine the conditions 
under which its members shall live, not 
on the basis of universal moral law, but 
on that of social justice, which is but 
another name for social expediency. 
“ Rights ” thus resolve themselves into 
postulates, born of particular times, places 
and conditions. They are individual 
concepts of what we would like society 
to ordain. 

Weare hearing a great deal these days 
of the “self-evident truth ” that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. As stated, it 
is absolute; it consents to no limitations. 
And yet it is a declaration of. principle 
which, in its stated form, fares ill under 
the raicroscope. Examined judicially, it 
is seen to be impossible, since it violates 
the fundamental assumption of every 
state—the assumption of power to deter- 
mine what is best for the continuance of 
its own life. Examined historically, it is 
seen that no people has ever acknowledged 
it in practice. Even the fathers who pro- 
mulgated it could not entirely have 
meant it. Viewed in the light of the 
Federal constitution, the State constitu- 
tions. and contemporary statutes, . they 
meant. something. very different.. Had 
they been of an exacter turn of mind they 
would have written somewhat like this: 
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We hold ... that governments derive their 
just powers from the determination of a ma- 
jority and the acquiescence of a minority of 
that part of their inhabitants who are 

(1.) Males; 

(2.) Above 21 years of age; 

(3.) Who were born in the country ; 

(a.) or who have lived therein 14 
years, 
(b.). or have served in its army or 


navy; 

(4.) Who hold personal or landed property 
in such amount as the various States 
may ordain, 

(a.) and have paid taxes thereon; 

(5.) Who are not held in slavery; 

(6.) Who are not residents of the newly 
acquired territories (which for a 
time are to be governed, whether 
consenting or not) ; 

Who are not defectives ; 

Who, if Indians, are taxed— 

Provided, that the right to bear arms 
shall not be infringed, and therefore 
an organized minority may, at any 
time it feels itself aggrieved, revolt 
against the majority, and impose 
upon it such conditions as it can. 


(7.) 
(8.) 
(9.) 


The right to five revolutions every 
century, it will be remembered, was ex- 
pressly stated by Jefferson. “God for- 
bid,” he said, “ that we should ever be 20 
years without such a rebellion! ” 

This absolute generalization regard- 
ing consent, disregarded by its formulat- 
ors and practically disavowed by every 
state that has ever existed, is likely to 
gasp out its last breath in the pending 
campaign. The progressive, democratic 
philosophy of to-day is building the com- 
ing state in the light of considerations 
of social ends. It postulates nothing; it 
analyzes and decomposes old principles 
and theories; it concerns itself not with 
“rights,” but with duties, with social 
adaptations, with an ideal of “ the great- 
est good to the greatest number,” as that 
greatest good may be determined by ex- 
periences of fact. 

But the moderns themselves are oc- 
casionally deluded with absolute general- 
izations. One that has served its turn in 
many controversies in recent years occurs 
tous. It is this: That state intervention 
in industry is opposed to the “ Anglo- 
Saxon spirit,” and that the Anglo-Saxon 
race will have none of it. It is a sad thing 
for the vast majority of general theories 
that scarcely are they formulated before 
data are at hand which compel their 
amendment. At this timethe purest Anglo- 
Saxon community on the globe is prac- 
ticing, and for seven or eight years has 
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practiced, state intervention in an ex- 
treme degree, and it is thriving under the 
operation. That community is New Zea- 
land. One reads with amazement the par- 
ticulars of this experiment, as related in 
Mr. Lloyd’s recent book. Instance after 
instance is given of state interference in 
the minutest details of industry. One 
reads of compulsory arbitration that com- 
pels; of a land which for six years has 
known neither strike nor lockout ; of suc- 
cessful farm and village settlements ; of 
the restoration to the people of the land; 
of state insurance, state railways, co- 
operative public works and the like, and 
learns that with all this functional activ- 
ity of the Government, the people have 
not lost their stamina, but are hard-work- 
ing, aspiring and prosperous. — 

The New Zealand experiment means 
another fond theory that must suffer 
amendment. This is an unpropitious 
time, as we said in the beginning, for 
broad generalizations in political matters. 
It is a time wherein the student of so- 
ciety is best employed in observing and 
recording facts, or examining the bases 
of old contentions. The complexities of 
modern social and political life grow 
with the hours and days. They seem 
infinite in their diversity, and it is not 
so easy to reduce them to a few cut-and- 
dried formulas as once we thought. 


s 
The Integrity of China. 


THERE are two very significant fea- 
tures of the new agreement between Eng- 
land and Germany in regard to their Chi- 
nese policy. It affirms in the strongest 
possible terms the territorial unity of the 
empire; it says nothing whatever about 
its Government. The two nations pledge 
themselves not to appropriate any Chi- 
nese territory and practically to oppose 
any aggression by other Powers. As to 
what authority they are to recognize in 
China, or how they are to support it, 
nothing whatever is said. Inferentially 
it is the Emperor Kwang-su, but there is 
not a word in the agreement to bind them 
to him rather than to any one else. 

The omission is significant, and the rea- 
son for it is unquestionably the complex- 
ity of the situation. That is very clearly 
set forth in this issue in an article by Mr. 
Burlingame Johnson, who shows how in- 
complete are the various explanations of 
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the present outbreak. It is not foreign 
aggression alone, whether by merchants, 
miners, missionaries or diplomats, that 
has aroused the bitter anti-foreign feel- 
ing. Other influences have entered in, 
notably those indicated by the veteran 
Viceroy Chang Chih Tung in his book on 
“China’s Only Hope,” reviewed in this 
number. China herself is, in his view, 
her own worst enemy. What is needed is 
reform within combined with a better un- 
derstanding of her relations to the great 
world without. It is not so much parti- 
tion that the Viceroy fears as disintegra- 
tion. As if to enforce this in most em- 
phatic manner there comes news of the 
revolt in that most turbulent of Chinese 
provinces, Canton, calling to mind the 
famous Taiping rebellion. But this re- 
volt, again, seems to be by no means sim- 
ple in its origin or purpose. The anti- 
dynastic feeling of Southern China is ap- 
parently combined with the reform move- 
ment, which recognizes the Manchu Em- 
peror as its best supporter. Similarly the 
fugitive court itself appears to be disor- 
ganized , and the edicts, which are almost 
the sole indication of its existence, appear 
no longer in the name of the Empress 
Dowager but of the Emperor, as if she 
had come to the conviction that she must 
bow to the storm. 

These varied facts have great signifi- 
cance in their relation to the phrase which 
has become so common, “‘ the integrity of 
China.” They show that it includes far 
more than the mere holding together by 
some international bandage of the differ- 
ent parts without regard to any genuine 
unity, that there can be no real integrity 
inany permanent form without the devel- 
opment of a national life, virile enough 
for its own protection, educated enough 
for its own guidance. 

It is to the great credit of the diplomats 
that they have recognized these facts and 
left themselves free to guide events as oc- 
casion may require. Acknowledging the 
absolute necessity, recognized by Chang 
Chih Tung, of permeating the empire 
with influences. for advance, they insist 
upon the “ open door,” yet only “so far 
as they can exercise influence.” Not only 
is there to be no partition but no protect- 
orate, at least for the present. China is to 
have full opportunity to rally herself, to 
Prove that she is equal to the position. 
More than that, she will have every as- 
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sistance for material prosperity, intellec- 
tual advancement and moral elevation. 
All that she has to do is to gather the best 
influences within her own borders and put 
them under her best leadership. 

It is a good omen that the agreement 
has received such cordial support on 
every hand. Some of the English grumble 
characteristically at the omission of all 
reference to the Yangtse. France is not’ 
as yet clear as to just what relation it in- 
volves toward Russia, but on the whole 
there is cordial acceptance of this as the 
natural culmination of the policy outlined 
by our own State Department at the be- 
ginning of the crisis. For it all should 
be grateful as marking a distinct ad- 
vance in international diplomacy. 


Cal 


The Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission is still at work 
upon its report, but it is 
said that nothing more than a preliminary 
statement can be made ready for the 
beginning of the session of Con- 
gress in December. It seems to us 
that the Commission might have given 
such a statement to the President 
and Congress before the close of the last 
session, and that the report and recom- 
mendations ought surely to be ready be- 
fore the holidayrecess. The way has been 
cleared for negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, the officers of the 
Panama Company wait for the Commis- 
sion’s decision, and Congress should have 
the results of the Commission’s inquiries 
at the beginning of the session, which 
will be a short one. The appropriation 
for the expenses of the Commission was 
a very large one, but a final report may 
with propriety be made before the last 
dollar of it is consumed. 


ws 


Mr. Chamberlain 
as Colonial Sec- 
retary is a states- 
man, however his enemies may hate him. 
His great idea is that of a statesman, to 
unify Great Britain and all her colonies. 
What he would acccomplish is to abol- 
ish all Canadian tariffs or Australian 
tariffs against Great Britain, giving ab- 
solute free trade with all the colonies; 
and then he would consider seriously the 
question of admitting the principle of 
protection as against the United States, 


The Canal 
Commission 


The Colonial 
Secretary’s Ambition 
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France, Germany and the rest of the 
world. It may not be practicable, and 
yet a long step has been taken in the col- 
onies toward closer relations with the 
mother country. The war in South 
Africa has emphasized the movement. 
Yet it is difficult to see how Canada is to 
secure her income without taxing imports 
from England, which provides her chief 
source. of revenue. Australia, now just 
federated, will have to set up her tariff 
against British manufactures, unless di- 
rect taxation should be accepted to an ex- 
tent which seems at present impracticable, 
or an income shall be looked for from 
railroads, stamps, etc. Something of this 
sort Mr. Chamberlain must have in mind, 
and if it should be accomplished it would 
put the British Empire against the world, 
and a new and very serious financial 
problem would be before us, while it 
would be the end of Cobdenism. 
Js 
Baseball is our national game, be- 
cause it somehow best expresses the 
American athletic genius. It has sur- 
vived fierce competition with polo, ten- 
nis, football and golf. But it has suf- 
fered sadly this past season now just 
closed from the rowdyism of the pro- 
fessional games. As now played these 
games are disgraceful exhibitions. 
' Noisy mouthed coaching, intimidation 
of the umpire by personal violence and 
general all around ruffianism on the part 
of both players and spectators are quite 
as much the rule as the exception, so that 
decent lovers of the sport have been 
driven away from the matches. The sea- 
son affords a telling lesson of profes- 
sionalism run riot. Amateur baseball, 
however, will survive, and every vacant 
city lot and village common will still 
have its well-worn diamond where gen- 
erations of boys will keep learning the 
best democratic game in the world. 
8 


Of course the views of Senator Scott 
and Representative Richardson as to the 
result of the coming election, published 
on another page, are not in agreement. 
Each claims victory for his party. No 
one could expect that a party leader 
would admit in the last weeks of a cam- 
paign the approaching defeat of his can- 
didate. We may add here, however, that 
the claims of the Republican leaders are 
supported by evidence of various kinds, 
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such as the non-partisan canvass of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
which points to 270 electoral votes for 
McKinley and 160 for Bryan, with 17 in 
doubt, and the inquiry made by the New 
York Herald, which indicates about 281 
for McKinley and 166 for Bryan. 
rd 


We shall not discuss this week the ex- 
traordinary and most creditable topsy- 
turvy of Admiral Melville, who was as 
responsible as any other man in the Navy 
for the confusion caused by the Person- 
nel Bill, enacted in March of last year, 
amalgamating the engineer officers with 
those of the line, since we hope to pub- 
lish next week a special article on the 
subject by Park Benjamin. Suffice it to 
say here that a great mistake was made 
which is working immense injury in the 
Navy, and now Admiral Melville sees it 
and it is to his honor that he confesses it. 

ed 

The success of Count Zeppelin with his 
airship adds very little to the solution of 
the problem of aerial navigation. He has 
successfully risen in the air, sailed about 
a few miles, and safely descended. But 
his machine is simply a strong string of 
balloons, with an auxiliary engine to di- 
rect its course in quiet air or against a 
breeze. It can be used in war, but is im- 
practicable for purposes of peace. The 
airship that succeeds must carry no more 
balloons than does a bird. 

st 

It is surprising that at the meeting of 
the American Board at St. Louis no effort 
was made to raise a special fund to re- 
open the missions and to replace the 
buildings destroyed during the Chinese 
troubles. It will be a long while before 
any reparation comes from China. The 
cost of replacing the property destroyed 
will probably be about $200,000, and we 
ought to expect a special appeal to be 
made for the money. 

a 

Two most worthy appointments have 
been made by President McKinley to rep- 
resent the United States in the interna- 
tional arbitration court of The Hague. 
Ex-President Harrison and ex-Senator 
Gray, of Maryland, one Republican and 
the other a Democrat. We like the prec- 
edent thus created of giving the honor to 
ex-Presidents, it being known that ex- 
President Cleveland declined the position. 




















The Price of Steel Rails. 


For some time after the meeting of the 
combined manufacturers of steel rails, 
on the 21st ult., at which the price of 
rails in this country was fixed at $26 per 
ton, there were rumors that the railroad 
companies would make a sharp protest 
against this decision and might demand 
areduction. Steel billets were selling at 
$17 or $18, and as the cost of making 
rails exceeds the cost of producing bil- 
lets by not more than $2, railroad officers 
were saying that the price of rails ought 
not to be more than $22. The placing of 
contracts for 150,000 tons by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company at $26, how- 
ever, appears to have put an end to con- 
troversy on this point. Several smaller 
orders have since been given, and it is ex- 
pected that all the companies will supply 
their wants at the combination price. The 
manufacture of rails consumes a large 
part of the annual output of pig iron and 
steel. The sums paid for rails are large 
items in the annual expenditures of the 
railroad companies ; for example, this pur- 
chase by the Pennsylvania Company calls 
for the payment of $3,900,000. If all the 
companies should buy the quantities of 
rails which they ought to use, the total 
expenditure for these supplies this year 
might exceed $50,000,000. The price 
is fixed by a combination agreement of 
the seven manufacturers. 

Our railroad companies ought not to 
be required to pay for American rails 
prices higher than those for which these 
rails are sold in foreign countries. The 
manufacturers have for some time past 
been exporting rails in considerable quan- 
tities, and it is reported that these have 
been sold at prices lower than the price 
demanded and paid here. Commercial 
journals say that the combination agree- 
ment does not touch the price to be paid 
abroad, except in Canada and Mexico. 
There were published last week some re- 
marks of the Secretary of the British 
Iron and Steel Association, who said that 
10,000 tons of American rails were re- 
tently delivered in Liverpool at a price 
lower by $10 per ton than the price at that 
me in the United States. Our tariff, 
he added, enabled the manufacturers to 
obtain in the home market profits so 
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large that they could afford to sell at 
much lewer prices. abroad. Undoubt- 
edly in some instances sales have been 
made abroad at prices lower than those 
fixed and paid here. If this has become 
a common practice, public opinion will 
demand a removal of the tariff duty 
of nearly $8 per ton, which is no longer 
needed for protection, but may assist the 
combined manufacturers in enforcing 
this discrimination against buyers in 
their own country. 


Financial Items 


THE capital employed in crushing 
cotton seed for oil and meal is said to be 
about $40,000,000. 


.... The Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, 
long located on the Bowery, has re- 
moved to Broadway, corner of Third 
Street. The cashier, William H. Chase, 
engineered the removal, as well as the 
sale of the old building. 


....Among the papers read before the 
Trust Company section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, at the recent con- 
vention, was an excellent one upon the 
duties of trustees of financial corpora- 
tions, by President Willis S. Paine, of the 
Trust Company of New York, whose 
long and varied experience has made him 
an eminent authority in this field. He 
was one of the examiners who made the 
first official reports upon the condition of 
Trust Companies in this city twenty-six 
years ago. His clear and careful descrip- 
tion of the measures which should be 
taken by trustees to prevent embezzle- 
ment and to reveal promptly the short- 
comings of any employee may be read 
with profit by the directors of any bank 
where defective methods of examination 
have permitted such loss as the bank in 
Elizabethport suffered by the embezzle- 
ment of Schreiber. 


....Dividends announced: 

National Salt Co. (preferred), 1% per cent. 
quarterly, payable Nov. 1. 

Amer. Exch. Natl. Bank, 3% per cent. quar- 
terly, payable Nov. 1. 


....Sales of bank stocks during the 
past week were: 
Importers and Traders’ National Bank 
Bank of North America. ........... .e...seeeeee oe 
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The Accumulation Process. 


“T HAVE never ‘seen in the insurance 
‘department of THE INDEPENDENT any 
commendation whatsoever of Fraternal 
insurance.” Thus: begins a lately re- 
ceived letter, and while we might not ad- 
mit that there has never been any good 
credited to that form of life insurance in 
a general way it is true that this journal 
has not commended it. The reason lies 
not distant. 

It is rather unfortunate that the term 
“insurance ” was adopted from the older 
forms and applied to what the paucity 
of language still compels us to call life 
insurance. For the latter is not insur- 
ance at all, in strictness, or, at least, is 
not insurance in any such sense as when 
related to property. All insurance what- 
ever is an undertaking of indemnity 
against a happening. As applied to hu- 
man life, the happening is universal, and 
the loss is total without salvage; as ap- 
plied to property, the happening is con- 
tingent and partial loss probable. It is 
certain that the great majority of build- 
ings in number and of merchandise in 
value will never burn, soon or late; the 
uncertainty is which ones will, and 
when. On the other hand, the sole 
uncertainty about the contingency of 
death is as to the date of its occurrence 
to each individual. If the order of 
things were to so change that all consum- 
able property must be destroyed by fire 
within seventy years at most, the fiercest 
assailant of underwriting would see that 
a very radical increase in premium rates 
must follow. : 

The point we wish to emphasize is 
that precisely this is the condition as to 
human life; hence it is unfortunate and 
misleading to apply the same terms “ in- 
surance” and “insuring” to two sub- 
jects so radically unlike. A frequent 
former advertising phrase of the assess- 
ment scheme was, “Insure your life as 
you insure your property.” How can 
you, the two subjects being by their very 
nature set as far apart as the poles? It 
would be as rational to say, “ Feed. your 
stomach as you paint your house ”—that 
is, once in three or four years. Life in- 
surance, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out, is an accumulation process, not an 
insurance one. The ultimate mortality 
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ratio is 1,000 per 1,000, and the problem 
is to provide for the taking in of every 
dollar which is to go out. In the mass 
and the long run, every man must pay 
in $1,000 or he cannot take that out; 
there is interest, but there are also ex- 
penses, and as a broad statement of the 
essence of the matter we may say that 
the sole problem is: How to collect 
$1,000 per head, since what one fails to 
pay some other must make up. 

That this is not an agreeable way of 
presenting the subject we concede, yet 
it is absolute, and is absolutely inex- 
orable and inevitable. Get in the money, 
or the insurance will fail. The blunt al- 
ternative cannot be placated or altered 
by any pretty talk about brotherhood 
feeling, or in one jot made more kindly 
by scattering around a bunch of gilt-pa- 
per titles such as Supreme Commander, 
Grand Treasurer, Lord High Procras- 
tinator, or others of the sort. Get in 
money enough and in time enough (no 
matter how) and your insurance scheme, 
with proper management, will stand with 
the pyramids; fail to do this, and your 
scheme will be as if the lower courses 
on one side of the great pile of Cheops 
should disintegrate to powder. — 

The letter cited proceeds to eulogize 
the United Workmen, and asks whether 


we can mention any insurance company. 


that will furnish insurance to men of 45 
at not over $25, and accept monthly in- 
stalments. No, we cannot. The Prov- 
ident Savings will issue a 20-year re- 
newable term policy at 45 for$26.18. The 
Travelers’ rate on plain life at that age is 
$30.93. The Prudential’s figure is 
$38.46. But the Provident policy has 
some return value, and at the end of 20 
years the Prudential’s can be exchanged 
for $518 paid-up, or be cashed for $405, 
or be extended without further payment 
for 8 years and 152 days. Plainly none 
of these three, cited as examples, can be 
fairly compared with the $25 offered as 
a challenge, on the score of premium cost 
alone. 

Whether the A. O. U. W. comes with- 
in the lines of permanence as above 
drawn time will prove. Not short time, 
for the laws which punish evasions are as 
slow as they are sure. It has already 
been a long time? Possibly. Yet does 
our friend recall the career of the United 
Brethren of Lebanon? 
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